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LOVE AND DEATH 



A Legend of Red 



In the Antelope country Ella lived upon a hill in an old 
log shack. In summertime her yard sweltered in heat, in 
wintertime it was buried under the wild snows. She had no 
children, no garden, no trees. When she first came here as 
a bride she nearly went mad; in the long afternoons she 
would look round her and see only hawks and dust, or her 
husband in a cloud of dust out in a field. He was a very 
strong man then and he had toiled from daylight till after 
dark. Except a little cooking Ella had nothing much to do. 
He wanted her to ride the plow or the harrow with him, 
and she became hysterical and said she would kill herself. 
During her first years on this desolate homestead she some- 
times wept all night, and Hans would sit like a pile of 
shadow on the bed and try to comfort her. "My God, if 
I could have a child!" she said. "It's your fault** Believing 
it to be his fault, Hans became ashamed of himself and 
morbidly unhappy. Little by little he became ill. He 
developed strange pains; he would groan and look woebe- 
gone. Then Ella hated him the way she hated these hills 
and wished he would die. 

She had been married four years when there came to 
her door a handsome man, a salesman of twine. Hans was 
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out in the fields. The stranger looted at Ella and saw that 
she was lovely, and looked at her shack and yard and saw 
how ugly they were. He had never known, he said, that so 
beautiful a woman could live in so terrible a place. Ella 
Hushed under his words and asked him in. 

"What a place for a woman like you!" he said, staring 
round him. 

He said a great deal more, and for Ella it was all honey. 
When she fetched him a drink of water and met his ardent 
gaze she blushed again. On his next visit the salesman 
brought her a gift and kissed her red lips. Hans was out in 
the fields. When he came in at dusk and heard Ella singing 
and saw the gift, he felt sick almost unto death and suffered 
horribly all night 

The salesman came again. Hans began to read advertise- 
ments of patent medicines, and after a while he had a 
cardboard box full of tonics and pills. He ate aspen bark 
and yarrow and was sure that he would die soon. Some- 
times he didn't go to work at all but sat out by his barn 
shed, bowed over to his knees. Ella meanwhile bloomed 
with her second youth and looked off into the west, because 
cities were there. Other men came with gifts, and her name 
became a scandal throughout the Antdope hills. As she 
became more radiant, Hans sank closer to his grave. His 
pains multiplied with the lovers, and when he talked, he 
talked only of himself and his illness and his approaching 
death. He had cancer of the stomach now. He was a doomed 
man. 

"I'm a goner," he would say, and pull his pallid cheeks 
into a grimace of courage. 'Til be dead soon/' 

From enid to end of the Antelope country folk marveled 
and talked. 

"He needs a big kick in his hindend/' Dock Hunter 
said. "He ain't no more sick nor me. And that missus, 
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if she was mine Fd beat her till she was all of a blister." 

"It's her, all right!" said Lucinda Wynn. "She needs a 
man would set her down hard. Poor Hans!" 

But" Lem Higley said, "I don't blame Ella. If I was a 
woman and my man groaned around like that Fd hit him 
with a singletree. Fd hit him so damned hard Fd knock 
his chin right down to his liver. I would, by God." 

But Mrs. Higley said, "It's her, the slut." 

And so throughout one summer and the next, tongues 
wagged. Ella and her lovers became so bold that trysts were 
held in broad daylight and on the highway below the hill 
persons sometimes paused to look up. One man brought 
a phonograph and he and Ella danced in the yard, her 
hair like flame in the wind. Hans went from neighbor to 
neighbor, telling his woes. 

"If s all my fault," he said with a doleful grimace. "I 
thought I was a man, but I ain't Well, Fll be dead soon." 

"It's that red hair," Dock said. "I never knowed a woman 
with red hair one man could hold down. But it ain't your 
fault God A'mighty, man, she hasn't had no Md yet, has 
she?" 

Hans presented himself at Luanda's gate, and she clasped 
his hand and took him into her house. 

"You poor suffering man," she said. "If you only had a 
decent wife to nurse you." 

"It's here," Hans said, tapping his belly. "It's cancer. 
Well, Fll be dead soon." 

"You poor suffering man!" Lucinda said, sitting by him 
and clasping his ami. Looking at him closely, she saw that 
he was a much handsomer man than her own. She gave his 
arm a squeeze. "Now your wife, tell me " 

"I was thinking," Hans said. "You might have some 
medicine. There's a cure I've heard tell." 

"Well, let me see. You just set here and 111 look around." 
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When Hans returned home he saw a big new automobile 
in the yard and, sitting in the rear seat, his wife and Con 
Wote. Con was a huge man with a huge nose that hooked 
down to his mouth. He had chased all the other lovers 
away. For Hans he had sly contempt and a sly leer; and 
that evening, while Ella prepared supper, Hans sensed the 
contempt and wanted to be this man's friend. He looked 
at him and smiled and tried to think of friendly things to 
say. 

"It's a nice car you got," he said. 

Con looked startled. He glanced at Ella. He hardly knew 
what to make of such a husband. "It's nice for what I 
got it for/' he said. Then, looking twice as sly, he crossed 
his long legs and put a hand to his big nose. 

"You might have a car," Ella said, "if you didn't set 
around like a bum." 

The rebuke killed the friendly smile on Hans' face. He 
looked at Con, and Con stared at him, past his hand 
and his big nose. Hans tried again. 

"That make, I guess, is the best car nowadays." 

Ella swung to him. "Look!" she said. "What a man!" 

Con grinned down his nose, and with a thumb and finger 
pulled at the lobe of an ear. 

Ella said, "If you don't intend to harvest your wheat 
why don't you get someone to do it?" 

"I guess Fll have to," Hans said. Eagerly he turned to 
Con. "You know a man I can hire?" 

Con met his gaze a moment and looked at Ella. This 
was too much for him. With the sly look of a sheep-killing 
dog he waited for supper and pulled at his ear. 

Hans asked his brother Andy to come and harvest. Andy 
looked round him and was furious. "Ella," he said, "your 
woman, is she " 

"The wheat's ripe now," Hans said. 
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"To hell with the wheat I'm asking you if Ella is a 
plain damn chippy." 

"Don't talk like that," Hans said. "You're my brother 
and all, but don't talk like that/' 

Andy went to the house. 

"What's this I hear?" he asked, facing Ella. "All these 
stories about you." 

"It's none of your business." 

"Good God, you mean it's true? And you ain't ashamed?" 

Ella stepped close, her eyes mocking him. Smiling and 
almost falling into his arms, she murmured, "Andy, don't 
be silly." 

"Hans is sick. Don't you know that?" 

"Hans will live as long as Moses." 

"Why don't you act like a married woman?" 

"Oh my, I like that!" 

"If my wife was sick to death " 

"Or pretended she was." 

"Hans is sick as a dog, I tell youl" 

"Then, my dear, the dog isn't very sick." 

Andy left the house and returned to his brother. "Listen," 
he said. "Are you sick or ain't you?" 

Hans gave him a reproachful stare. "Andy, you know 
what cancer is like? You ever hear of anyone getting well 
with cancer?" 

"How do you know it's cancer?" 

"It's a pain right here, Andy, night and day. . . " 

Andy bound the wheat, and the threshers came. Con 
Wote was one of them, and during the meals when the 
men were in the house Hans sat back and looked at Con, 
curiously when Con was not looking at him, with a friendly 
grin when Con met his gaze. For two days little was said, 
but the men winked and leered at one another and had 
much that they wanted to say. Now and then they would 
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look with wonder at Ella, with astonishment at Hans. 

It was Curt Obbing who started them off. "You get 
better-lookun all the time," he said to Ella. "Darn my hide, 
you do." 

"She was always plenty to look at," said George Wynn. 

"Red hair," said Curt, and for a few moments was busy 

eating. "Now, redheaded women " He winked solemnly 

at George. 

"How many redheaded women you know, Curt?" 

"How many? Darn my skin, I'd have to count them. 
There was Pearl Camion " 

George strangled and blew out beans. He stopped chew- 
ing and looked like a man trying not to explode. Then he 
erupted and blew a mouthful of beans all over the table. 
"God dang!" he said, choking. "You would have to mention 
her." 

All the men then looked at Con. Con turned red and 
looked very foolish. 

"Pearl Camion!" Ella cried. "You comparing me to that 
bitch?" 

"Darn it, no," said Curt. "I was just thinkun the women 
I've knowed with red hair. Did you know Pearl?" he softly 
asked Con. 

Con's red face turned two shades darker. 

"If Con has missed any redheaded women in these parts," 
said Ed Johnson, "it's because his car won't follow cow 
trails." 

"Or crawl under culverts," said George, and exploded 
again. 

"Culverts, that's good!" 

"It was a culvert. And red hair, say " Curt looked 

round him at the faces. "When you get red hair and a big 
nose together!" 

"Then you got something," Ed Johnson said. 
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"My God, ain't you!" 

Ella came angrily to the table and looked at the men. 
"Just what's the idea? 7 ' She turned to Curt 

"Huh?" said Curt. "Dang it, Ella, if you don't want us 
to talk about red hair and big noses, well talk about black 
hair and small noses. You know the story men tell about 
redheaded women." 

"Oh, do I! Well, just what is the story?" 

"Why " said Curt. 

"Let Con tell it," Ed Johnson said. 

Con looked at his plate, a silly grin spreading from ear 
to ear. 

"Well?" said Ella. 

"I don't know it," Con said. 

"Oh, he don't know it," Curt said. 

"No, he ain't never heard of it," said George, gravely 
shaking his head. 

"Just us three," Ed Johnson said. "Just us three in the 
whole world." 

"You cowards!" Ella cried. 

"Cowards?" said Curt "Who's a coward?" He looked 
at Ella, standing with hands to her hips, her green eyes 
as flaming as her hair. 

There was silence. The men looked at one another; at 
Hans, who was now shaking from head to feet; at Andy, 
whose face was dark with wrath; at Con, who was staring 
apprehensively at his plate. 

"Who's a coward?" Ed Johnson said. 

Ella turned to Hans. "You!" she cried. "Why do you 
let men insult me this way?" 

"Me?" Hans said, his voice quaking. "I don't know any- 
thing about it." Then, abruptly, he got to his feet, his 
eyes on Con. 

"Do something!" Ella cried. 
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"Set down, Hans," Andy said. "You're a fool." 

"I don't know anything about it," Hans said, still looking 
at Con. Then he turned to meet his wife's scornful eyes. 

"You coward!" she said. 

"Me?" said Hans. He was shaking terribly now. He took 
a step toward Con, and Con looked up, his eyes bright 
with fear. "We always been friends, Con and me," Hans 
said. "Ain't we?" he asked, looking at Con. 

Throwing chairs back, all the men but Con Wote rose 
to their feet They stepped back from the table, leaving 
Con sitting there, his gaze on his plate. Ella was watching 
Hans, her breath slow and deep now, her eyes unwinking. 

Hans took another step forward. His big hands he had 
clenched into fists. "We always been friends," he said, his 
mind struggling with the matter, his eyes looking at Con 
with neither rage nor hate. "Ain't it the truth, Con? . . . 
Ain't we always been -" 

"Hans!" Andy sprang forward, and Ed Johnson with 
him, and they seized Hans by his powerful arms. Hans 
tried to hurl them off, but they dragged him back. Curt 
and George moved in and the four men held Hans, and 
Hans shook his head like a beast in pain. 

"We always been friends," he said, muttering. Then a 
tear fell. He began to weep. Tears rolled down his big 
sun-baked face; his great body shook. 

The men led him outside and walked him around in 
the yard. By the table Con still sat with his gaze on his 
plate, and Ella stood by the stove and looked at him. 
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We were threshing on the ranch of Jon Weeg and when we 
went to the machine one morning we discovered that a 
stray animal had been to the piled sacks of grain and had 
ripped several of them wide open. Around the pile were the 
hoofprints of a horse. We searched the yard and the out- 
lying land, expecting to find the beast foundered; but there 
was no trace of it. Around the stacks of wheat and the 
piled sacks we built a fence of barbed wire. That would 
hold him, we said. 

But the next morning we found another half dozen bags 
torn open. The prowler had returned during the night, 
had leapt our three-wire fence, had eaten and gone. This 
evening we added two wires to the fence. It was now chin- 
high, and we didn't think that even an elk would jump it 
Our astonishment the third morning left us speechless. 
The beast had come again, had vaulted our five-wire f ence 
and had plundered another half dozen sacks. On the top 
wire was some of his hair, but that was all At this point 
the matter began to be a little unreal for all of us. For Joe 
Burt, a big, rather dim-witted lubber, it was nothing less 
than miraculous. Because ordinarily, as in turn we said to 
one another, a horse doesn't eat its fill of grain without 
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foundering; doesn't come slyly under cover of darkness 
and vanish before daylight; and doesn't leap a five-wire 
fence. 

Maybe it was a mule, Curt Obbing said. We searched 
and found tracks, but they were not the tracks of a mule. 

Tm going to sleep out here/' I said. 'Til find out." 

And so the third night I laid my bed in the grain yard 
and waited for the thief. I fell asleep. I was awakened by 
a terrific screeching of wire, and on looking up saw a very 
tall and fantastically gaunt horse caught on the fence. In 
the moonlight it seemed to be nothing but hide and bones 
and eyes. It had jumped,, and now stood with its front 
legs over the wire and with the taut wires under its belly; 
and a more woebegone and helpless creature I had never 
seen. 

I rose and went over to it, intending to flog the ungainly 
creature off the place. Something in its eyes made me pause. 
It was a kind of sad resignation, a hopeless surrender, all 
mixed up with shame for having got into such a predica- 
ment. Instead of flogging the old thief I patted its gaunt 
fleshless skull and looked at the eyes. "You damned old 
fool," I said. "Haven't you enough brains to keep off barbed 
wire?" All but a few horses have. I went over and stirred 
the torn bags of wheat and watched the beast's eyes, but 
it gave no sign. It did not even put an ear forward or turn 
its head to watch me. I put a halter on it, cut the wires to 
get it off the fence, and tied it to a post. 

The next morning the men walked round and round the 
drooping skeleton, wondering what should be done with 
it There was no agreement among us. Joe Burt wanted to 
tie tin cans to its tail and set the dogs on it; Curt, to 
turpentine it; and Jack Brody wanted to put a girth around 
it, with sharp nails set to the flesh, give it a big dose of 
something to bloat it up, and then turn it loose. As they 
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spoke, the men kicked the beast or smote its ears, but it 
did not flinch. It was like a dead horse, tied to a post. I 
persuaded the men to let me take it two or three miles 
down the road and give it a big shove toward the valley. I 
said it was a good Christian practice to give all pests to your 
neighbors. 

So I took it down the road, turned it loose, and hurled 
stones at it; and as far as I could see that scarecrow it was 
heading toward the valley and out of sight. But the next 
morning, so help me, God, there it was, standing before our 
bags of grain, stuffed and contented. 

Curt said to me, "I suppose you'd like to play with it 
some more/' 

"Let me fix him," Jack said. "Put a spiked cinch tight 
around him, fill him up with ginger and soda fizz and 
watch him travel." 

"No," I said, "we'd better kill him." 

We talked about the matter and decided that it would 
be best to kill the old fool; and so this night, which was 
moonless and dark, we took Jon Weeg's double-barrel shot- 
gun and led the horse away to a patch of timber. All of us, 
I observed, were quiet and acted mysterious, like people 
who plotted a crime. Joe Burt cackled in a foolish way a 
time or two, but none of us said a word. Curt led the 
horse and we followed in single file. The old beast led 
easily, never drawing back or turning aside, as if he had 
spent all his years on the end of a rope. Possibly it was his 
dumb surrender to our wills, almost the eager way with 
which he went with us, that explains, in part at least, what 
happened later. 

After Curt stopped in a dark recess of the woods none of 
us wanted to be the executioner. At the time I thought 
this unusual, for we had all slain animals, and none of us 
thought anything of twisting the head off a rooster, or 
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putting pups in a sack with stones and throwing them into 
water. This execution was different somehow. I don't 
know why we all hesitated, as if there would be guilt on 
our souls. We seemed to have developed a friendliness for 
this old vagabond-thief who had broken our fence and 
destroyed half a ton of Weeg's wheat. Or was it because 
Joe put his hands to his ears and began to whimper? 

Whatever the reason, I suspect now that none of us 
would have shot the old crowbait if any one of us had raised 
a protest. If Curt had led him back to the yard, I think we 
would have given him food and drink and a pat on his rump. 
But we had come out to murder the creature, and none of 
us could afford to show weakness or change of heart. When 
Curt said, "Who's got the gun?" we all stepped forward, as 
though eager to seize it and fire. 

One of the men held the shotgun aloft, and there was a 
pause. Who was to do it? 

"Who'll blow his head off?" Curt asked, 

"It don't make no difference/' Jack said. "Shoot him 
behind his ear/' 

I saw that Joe Burt was still trembling and clasping his 
skull. 

Curt swore a great oath now and said we were a hell of 
a bunch of men! Where was the gun? "Give it here," he 
said. 

The gun was handed to him, and we all stepped back. 
We could hear Curt loading both barrels. Dimly in the 
dark we could see him take the halter off. We felt it when 
he hurled it at our feet. We could see him biting off a huge 
quid of tobacco as he looked speculatively at the skull. 
We saw him raise the gun to his shoulder. 

"Just behind his ear/' Jack said. 

"I can't see the damn sights/' Curt said, "Someone light 
a match/' 
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"You don't have to see," Jack said. "Stick it behind his 
ear." 

"Light a match." 

I struck a match, and in its feeble light the horse looked 
monstrously huge and gaunt. Its head was drooping. The 
match sputtered and went out. I struck another. In that 
moment we could see the gleaming barrels of the gun, and 
Curt squinting along the sights. Then there was a thunder- 
ous roar, the match went out, and we stood in overwhelming 
darkness. I struck another match. We saw the beast, stand- 
ing as if propped, blood pouring down over its face. I 
struck still another, held it high, and Curt fired the other 
barrel. The horse squealed and dropped to the earth. 

On our way back we said nothing. Curt went ahead, the 
smoking gun on his shoulder, and we followed him in 
single file. I stopped once to listen but could hear no 
sound. We took our separate ways to bed and for a while I 
lay sleepless, thinking of the dead beast out in the night. 

What happened next is strange, and as incredible for 
me as I am sure it will be for you. The next morning when 
we went to the yard the horse was there. He was there, 
standing bloody and forlorn before the piles of grain. Still, 
that's not exactly the way it happened. Joe saw him first 
Joe had gone out, and had come running to the house, his 
voice squealing. He was in such a frenzy that he had 
difficulty telling us what he had seen. He had had a night- 
mare, we said. We laughed at him and did not believe him 
at all. 

Joe kept babbling and chattering at us, and when at last 
we went out, still unconvinced, we saw the horse that had 
been shot twice with a i2-gauge gun. We just stopped and 
looked at him and then looked at one another. He hadn't 
torn any sacks this time, so far as we could tell, or eaten 
any wheat. So much blood had run from his skull down to 
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the bags and was now so clotted and dried that we supposed 
the beast had stood here most of the night We now 
looked at him more sharply and saw that one eye had 
been blown out, an ear and the whole side of his skull 
blown off. 

It's what happened next that I am reluctant to tell, for 
it seemed strange and unreal to me then, and seems so 
still. None of us ate much breakfast None of us spoke a 
word after our first amazement. I went to the woods to be 
sure this was the horse we had shot. I found there signs of 
a terrific struggle, as if it had taken the beast a long while 
to get back on his legs. I followed his bloody trail back to 
the yard. 

This day we didn't work, and for hours, as I recall it, 
we didn't speak. We sat for a while in the yard, smoking 
cigarettes one after another and staring with astonishment 
at the horse. We turned now and then to look at the world 
around us. It was not the same world we had known. And 
all the while the beast stood there, without moving, appar- 
ently without pain, like a horrible apparition from the 
dead, with flies buzzing around its open skull. More than 
his return, I think, was the way he stood that filled us 
with strange emotion. In spite of all our opposition, he 
now possessed the yard and the piles of grain. He seemed 
to possess the sky and the earth, for he had all around him 
a quiet deeper than life. He looked as if he might stand 
there forever, having by some privilege unknown to us 
claimed his inheritance and his rights. 

I remember that after a while one of the men sat on 
the doorstep with his chin in his hands and that when I 
passed him he never looked at me. Neither did the others. 
Curt pretended to be busy tinkering with a piece of 
machinery; Jack lay out in the sun with hands under his 
head, a dead cigarette hanging from his lips. Joe Burt, of 
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course, acted more queerly than any other, and made us all 
feel a little queer. During the whole forenoon he hid behind 
bags of wheat and peered at that horse, his round face 
above the sacks looking like a moon against the sky. Pve 
wondered since if what took place next would have 
happened if Joe had not been out there like a gibbering 
moon. Ill never know. I do know that an inexplicable 
thing was busy in our minds and souls; a notion of great 
power which slowly took hold of all of us but Joe. 

When at last I said, "Well, fellows, let's get busy," all 
but Joe seemed to know exactly what I had in mind. They 
followed me to the stackyard, as if we had discussed the 
matter and planned what to do. We all went up to the 
horse and looked at it. Not a one of us said a word, but I 
knew that we were all thinking the same thing. Ifs this 
part of the experience that still baffles me most. 

For why should we have wanted to save that creature's 
life? of a worthless and homeless thing that was a nuisance 
to everybody, and more than half dead from loss of blood? 
Well, there we were, men who had suggested one kind of 
torture after another who had tried to blow the beast's 
head off all now resolved to save its life! Did our experi- 
enceour attempt to kill it and then bring it back to 
health become in a deeper way than human knowing a 
symbolic thing for all of us? a struggle between ourselves 
and all the dark blind forces set against us? This is idle 
speculation, I know; but Death was our enemy too, and we 
brought to bear against it all the knowledge and skill we 
had. The fight we made here, I have sometimes thought, was 
more than a fight that six men made on the Antelope 
hills that September day in 1928. At least it was more than 
that for us. 

For three days and nights we labored to save that horse's 
life. Not one of us ever suggested that we should call a 
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veterinarian: this was our fight, our small saga of skill and 
devotion. We wanted no professional aid. If a doctor had 
come the matter would not have been the same at all. 
There would not have been those immense implications 
that sank us deep in silence, and chastened our souls and 
hands. We so devoted ourselves to this struggle that every- 
thing else in our lives stood aside and waited. 

With a pile of empty sacks we made a bed and forced 
the horse to lie; and we put liniment and salves on the 
wounds and bandaged them; and hunted in the coves for 
tender grass. We took turns sitting up with the creature, 
quite as if it were a human being as if our whole life and 
happiness depended on it In everything that we did we 
moved and felt in common, and were driven by the same 
desire. During those three days we achieved the deepest 
kinship that I have ever known to exist among men. 

On my night with the horse 1 didn't sleep at all. I sat 
by it a while, looking at the lonely sick eye, wondering 
what I could do to relieve the pain or bring healing blood 
to the wound. A horse in pain is such a mute and pathetic 
thing. I was so foolish as to offer it grass, ground oats, 
water, knowing that it would not eat and would never eat 
again. 

A little after daylight Jack called to me from the bunk- 
house where the men slept. 

"How is he?" 

"Better, I think," 

"Is he is he in as much pain?" 

"He's resting easy, I guess." 

Curt appeared. "You say he's better?" 

"He seems to bea little." 

They all left the bunkhouse and came to the yard. They 
looked at the horse, patted his lean hide, stared at the lone 
eye. Jack went away and returned with grass that had dew 
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on it and forced some into the beast's mouth. But it would 
not eat. It did drink a little water for the first time, and we 
looked at one another and said it was getting well. At 
breakfast we ate with a little of our former appetite. 

But in spite of all we could do, the horse died on the 
fourth day. Joe wept I thought I saw mist in some of the 
other eyes, for I felt it in my own. We ate no breakfast 
that morning. Upon all of us there had fallen a depressing 
sadness a loneliness that ached in our throats, as though 
something good and beautiful had been taken from life. 
Out in the woods we searched for a good spot for a grave. 
At last Curt said, "Here," and we dug a hole where the 
horse had stood when it was shot. We didn't drag it to the 
grave, as is the custom, with a log chain around its neck. 
We rolled it onto some planks and hauled it to the grave; 
and after it was in the hole, we placed an inverted box 
over the unsightly skull so that earth would not strike into 
the open wound. Upon the carcass we let the earth fall 
gently. . . . 

Then as one man we returned to the yard and tore the 
fence down. 
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Mr. Graham Takes a Bath 



Bob Graham was a half hour late when he left his office, 
and the first thing he did after locking the door behind 
him was to look quickly up and down the street. Some- 
times his wife came to town toward evening, and a man 
had to be careful. You never could tell where she might 
show up unexpectedly, and she was always suspicious 
though if Mary Graham had been at the door when her 
husband emerged she would have found his suit immacu- 
late and his thinning hair well brushed under his soft 
Stetson. No odor of another woman clung to him. Before 
leaving his office Bob always carefully looked himself over 
because one of his friends had told him that a woman's 
hair or the smell of her cosmetics now and then traveled 
home on an innocent man. 

Bob was not an innocent man. His way of glancing 
sharply up and down the street showed that he felt anxious 
and guilty, but it must be said in fairness to him that he 
sometimes acted guilty when he was not. That also was a 
habit with him. He was not by nature a sly and intriguing 
fellow, and his affairs with women, which had been few 
indeed, bewildered more than they ravished his senses. 
By the time he reached his middle years he had come to 
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live under a rather oppressive sense of guilt That was 
Mary's fault. If he had not been under constant suspicion 
he would have lived his life as most extroverted and un- 
reflective men prefer, taking a chance woman who came 
his way with the same innocent gusto with which he took 
his bourbon and cigars. He would have been a good husband 
and father and, in fact, he had been. He would never 
have fallen in love again or asked for a divorce or done any of 
the mad and unpredictable things which neurotic men 
were always doing. 

But Mary Graham, like the wives of so many small 
businessmen, was chronically unhappy. Also in middle age, 
she had grown large and stout, and if Bob had ever felt 
for her the careless rapture of romantic love, that time was 
long ago. Since they had been able to afford a maid, Mary 
had played bridge, joined book clubs, given literary teas, 
and in other ways tried to fill the emptiness and the idleness 
which had become chronic with American women of her 
class. 

Bob was willing for her to do those things. He remembered 
their anniversaries, gave her a generous allowance, placed 
the car at her elbow, and kept regular hours. Some of 
his married cronies had much more freedom. Some of them 
spent many an evening playing poker at the Club, bowling, 
or plotting assignations at distant vacation or business spots. 
Bob sat at home. He read the evening paper, looked at his 
favorite television programs, answered all his wife's ques- 
tions, and went to bed promptly at eleven. What else a 
man could do to be a good husband he could not imagine. 

To pretend to himself that he had no interest in younger 
and more attractive women would have been a deception 
beyond his reach. He did not live against the grain. He 
was a male, and in the way of the male since times ancient 
he liked certain things. He recognized these things when 
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he saw them and he responded almost with the simplicity 
of a reflex. Good food he loved and ate and stored in 
fat though Mary said love of food was among the grosser 
pleasures. She smoked and drank bat she said she did not 
really care for such things. It was the fashion to smoke 
and sometimes to drink a little when playing bridge. She 
said books and intellectual talk, an interest in Picasso and 
Foreign Aid and Henry BreuiFs Upper Paleolithic were a 
part of the civilized life. Bob did not dispute her theses. He 
listened politely and forgot them. His job was to make 
money and vote the right ticket, and he was a humble man 
who stuck to his job. 

In comparison to the adulteries of most of his friends, 
Bob's had been trivial and few. He was not handsome 
and he did not have a way. Even as a young man he had 
found the going hard. Trying to seduce a woman now and 
then, usually his secretary or another in the office, had 
been a kind of avocation with him; and he had given to it 
the same plodding persistence that he gave to his business. 
When successful, as now and then he had been, he regarded 
the thing as a miracle. He was so grateful that after the 
girl wearied of him and turned to another he continued to 
feel for her a fatherly kindliness. Some of his friends laid 
siege to girls with dash and ardor and gifts, sweeping them 
ofi their giddy legs, but that was not Bob's way and he knew 
his limits. He approached a girl as if she were a pile of 
statistics. 

His great problem was not his mediocre accomplish- 
ments as a lover. It was the fact that his wife made him feel 
guilty. Guilt for Bob Graham was a confusing and alien 
emotion. Against Mary's suspicions he had long ago con- 
trived a defense. Some men took flowers or candy home. 
Some, after an especially gratifying conquest, called their 
wives and suggested a gay evening out One of them, after 
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lying with another woman, always wrote a poem to his 
wife, and the wife had proudly cherished the verses, hoping 
someday to find a publisher for them. Such defenses Bob 
could never have carried off convincingly and had sense 
enough not to try to. As a matter of fact, his defense 
against Mary was not a conscious design of his own making. 
Quite unperceived by him, it had developed through the 
years and become one of his habits. 
When he felt a need to protect himself against Mary's 
accusing stare he would work up a rage and charge her 
with misconduct. He never accused her of having a lover, 
though of late he had wondered about a bridge instructor 
with the phony name of Moli&re Luis. Bob's accusations 
were vague and indirect and consisted chiefly of storm 
and bluff . They were intended to make Mary feel so guilty 
that she would stop suspecting him. He always spoke of 
their home, their children, of the time when they were 
married, of the disastrous effects a scandal would have on 
his business. In the hands of an abler actor such an attack 
might have confused and baffled a shrewder woman than 
Mary, but Bob was a ham actor who never knew when to 
let well enough alone. After a scene had exhausted him 
and his wife he never could tell whether he had been 
successful or not, but he persisted because this was the 
only defense he had. 

On the day this chronicle opens he first glanced sharply 
up and down the street; and when he saw no sign of his 
wife he squared his shoulders and began to prepare for the 
meeting. He felt dreadfully guilty today, possibly because 
his new secretary had a gorgeous body, at which he had 
been furtively staring. It was a walk of several blocks to 
his home, and this would give him time to work up a 
good fury. 

Bob was not a person who could bring his anger up 
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merely by simulating it He had to think of things he 
disliked and dwell on them and feel out the limits of 
their ugliness. Today he thought first of a dead president 
whom he had always regarded as a bureaucratic monster 
intent on destroying American business; and then of all 
the senseless and infernal questionnaires that poured into 
his office. If he had been a prisoner in Dachau he could 
not have felt more beaten down and confined. 

At the end of the first block he was feeling pretty wrath- 
ful. His complaints, indeed, were so real and so many, 
and his profits so reluctant in their race with taxes, that he 
almost forgot Mary while luxuriating in self-pity. From red 
tape his thoughts turned to his income tax, and lie re- 
called some stories he had recently heard. A friend had 
told him that with members of the medical profession it 
had become a habit to shove five or ten dollars in cash 
into their pockets each day. When Bob reflected that he 
had to file a return on every cent and that his books were 
audited, he snorted with rage. The whole gouging policy 
of government, he could plainly see, conspired against the 
men who kept books, and strove to bankrupt all men who 
were honest Then the country would be in the complete 
possession of crooks and bureaucrats, between whom Bob 
could see little difference by the time he reached his front 
door. 

He fetched up there, startled and confused. In one 
moment, memory of his new secretary was like a warmth 
all through him; in the next, realization that he had no 
name to hurl at Mary filled him with dismay. He paused 
to think of one. There was the teacher of bridge, the 
foppish and spurious Luis, who moved from home to home 
and sat with the ladies to instruct them in the fine points. 
Rumor said that he did more than that 
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When Bob flung the front door open and entered he 
was ready to have the matter out It seemed to him now, 
as it had seemed every time he came home with a troubled 
conscience, that Mary was guilty. 

"Mary!" he called loudly as he turned to the living room, 

Mary was not there. Bob crossed the dining room and 
looked into the kitchen. There was a new maid, busy at a 
table. 

"Where's Mrs. Graham?" he asked. 

"How should I know?" 

"Is Mrs. Graham home?" asked Mr. Graham stiffly. 

"She dressed to go out" 

"Oh?" said Bob, as if smelling fresh evidence. "She take 
the car?" 

"You might look out and see." 

Bob looked from the kitchen window and saw the car 
by the garage. He did not like this situation. While waiting 
for Mary his rage would thin out and he would have to 
postpone the matter. He looked with interest at the maid. 

"Did she say where she was going?" 

"She don't tell me such things." 

The maid was in her thirties and not unattractive; and 
suddenly Bob felt an unusual interest in the salad she 
was making. He moved over to the table by her and peered 
at a hash of greens and juices, all the while sharply con- 
scious of the female arm gently touching his sleeve. The 
touch stirred him. He was always more thrilled by the casual 
preliminaries of wooing than by the embrace itself. 

"It looks good," he said. 

"It will be." 

He wondered if there was a coyness in her way of speak- 
ing. Moving a little closer, he still studied the salad, but 
hoped really to feel her thigh against him. He sniffed like 
a seasoned epicure. 
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"It smell good?" she asked. 

"Wonderful!" he cried. 

"What is wonderful?" asked a cool voice. 

Bob turned and saw his wife in the doorway. Hot blood 
rushed to his face, and with a clumsy effort to hide his 
confusion he strode past his wife and went to the living 
room. "Mary!" he called. "Come here, please." He knew 
that he was not angry enough, and so, to whet his rage, 
thought desperately and furiously of all the things about 
the Roosevelts which he abhorred. Then called again, 
"Mary!" hoping that his voice would sound cold and im- 
perious, 

Mary entered the room. To her husband she looked as 
though she had spent the afternoon in a beauty parlor. 

"Mary " he said, with a stout thick gesture at all the 

evils of life. 

Mary cut him short. "Robert " she said, and when 

she addressed him as Robert she was in no mood for 
monkey business. "Robert, this affair will have to stop!" 
She seemed very angry. He saw her catch her breath as 
she raised a jeweled hand to her throat. 

"Mary," he said, beginning to feel weary and enervated, 
"this man, this Loose, or whatever his name is " 

"Robert!" The word scattered his thoughts. Mary went 
to the kitchen and sent the maid on an errand, and when 
she came back she paced the floor. She was angry. He 
thought there could be no doubt of that. "There are some 
things I must say to you. Robert, will you sit down?" 

Bob sank limply to a chair. He felt now as he felt when 

an auditor looked over his books. "This man " he said, 

making one more effort. 

"This woman, you mean. In the past five years we've had 
six different maids. Most of them quit without warning. 
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I did not understand at the time why they left I never 
suspected that when my back was turned you slipped into 
the kitchen to help prepare the salads/' 

"Me?" asked Bob, astonished. 

"I won't stand the indignity of It," Mary went on. "I've 
known for a long time that most of you men are women- 
chasers, but I've had faith in my husband. Just the same, 
there are some things I won't tolerate. Even in your sly 
affairs you show no taste, no discrimination. I mean/' she 
said furiously, "that there are different levels even in sin, 
and you seem to prefer the lowest level There are women 
in this city who are my social equals, and some of them 
are not unapproachable, I suppose; but your taste runs to 
the scullery, to the women who wash dishes and iron 
clothes. Even in your odious fornications you have the 
taste of a clown!" 

The bitter charges had emptied Bob's mind of every- 
thing but cloudy astonishment. Still 

"I realize," Mary went on, still angry and bitter, "that 
Fm not so attractive as some women. I'm middle-aged 
and well, yes, I have a paunch. I guess I have always been 
the slow and plodding and honest type, with old-fashioned 
ideas about home and family and married life. But heaven 
knows I have been devoted. . . ." 

On the margin of Bob's consciousness a recognition was 
lurking, like the insistent and unhappy memory of a thing 
forgotten. It was 

But Mary was saying, "Fve been devoted to my husband 
and children and church, to those homely and simple things 
that used to be regarded as the basis of civilization. I have 
liked quiet evenings at home. I have liked to sit with the 
paper, knowing that my husband was present . . ." 

The elusive thing was moving toward the center of con- 
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Sciousness. It was troubling him, but he was still unable 
to grasp the nature of it It was like a well-known name 
that had slipped from memory and now presented itself 
in forms that were strange but exasperatingly familiar. 

"When we were married we were only kids, and maybe 
we loved one another, maybe we only thought we did; but 
we took vows to love, honor, and cherish. I have thought 
that the years brought us closer in understanding and faith 
in, well, in those deeper things that count We have had 
the ups and downs of married life, but there were children 
to bless our union." Mary turned in her pacing to look at 
him. "For a long time now I have known you were losing 
interest in your home and in me," she said, giving to the 
last words a sharp poignancy. "I've looked myself in the 
mirror; Fm not, goodness knows, what I used to be, and 
perhaps what I used to be was nothing ravishing. Maybe 
I was never the right woman for you; but if you must have 
other women in your life now, I have the right " 

The thing troubling Bob, the memory almost but not 
quite within reach, still eluded him. He was not angry 
now. He was bewildered. His eyes never left Mary's face 
as she moved up and down the room. 

"If there should be public talk you know, the sly 
malicious joy of married persons talking about the troubles 
of other married persons, why, I don't have to tell you 
that such talk would ruin us. Business people have to have 
the good opinion of the public. Certain professional people 
need not be so careful. But in the kind of business you 
have " 

Bob got to his feet 

"Sit down!" Mary cried. "We may as well settle this 
thing now. No matter how much your flirtations may 
shame me, I don't think that intelligent people at least 
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not intelligent people who are also mature people- allow 
them to break up a home certainly not a home that has 
had children. Fm only asking you, Robert, to be discreet 
and to show a little taste/ 7 

"Just what are you driving at?" 

"As for coming home and catching you in clandestine 
situations with the maid " 

"You never did!" Bob cried. 

"You don't have to behave like a country lout Even 
when sinning, it is possible to keep one's dignity, one's 
sense of values, even if not one's self-respect" 

The doorbell rang. Mary went to the door and opened 
it, and Molire Luis, tall and dark and handsome, stepped 
inside. 

"I hope I'm not late," he said, bowing from the waist 
"Good evening, Mr. Graham." 

Bob did not speak. He was like a wooden man with a 
scowl on its face. 

"I'm all ready," Mary said. "We're playing off the semi- 
finals this evening," she said, turning to her husband; and 
before he could read her purpose she lightly kissed him on 
his forehead. "I'm leaving the car and I'll be home by 
midnight, but don't wait up for me. The maid will put 
your dinner on." 

The next moment she was out of the house, with a 
handsome bridge instructor turning to bow to Bob. The 
door closed and Bob was alone. With a vast and dismaying 
silliness engulfing him, he stared for a while at the door, 
with several impulses fighting for possession of his will. 
He might go to the Club; or, now that Mary had gone for 
the evening, leaving the car for him, he might ask his new 
secretary to go for a ride. But at last, like an old man, he 
straightened and shrugged and looked round him, noting 
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one by one, as if he were adding up his income tax 

exemptions, the old familiar things of his home. . . . 

Then his roving gaze came to the bathroom door. He 
rose impulsively and went toward it, for he had decided 
that it would be nice to take a bath. 



As Deatk Is Lonely 



She was standing before a full-length mirror, looking criti- 
cally up and down her frame. She did not like what she saw. 
She never had. Ten thousand times she had turned before 
a mirror, as she turned now, first to one side and then to the 
other, to observe with furious disgust and loathing that her 
rump was too flat. It was well, it was just too damned flat: 
it didn't thrust out far enough, in the way men liked. And 
her ankles were too thick. She had never revealed her ankles 
when she went on the street or had guests; she had always 
worn long full flouncing skirts, which had concealed her 
squab-set (her anchor-chain!) ankles, and her hindend, 
which looked as if as a child her father had every morning 
flattened it with a thick wet board. 

She kept turning and looking, her aquamarine eyes cold 
with distaste; her thin unrouged lips, seamed in fine lines, 
set together hard. Suddenly she turned to look at the clock. 
It was eight-thirty. The big stupid bastard would knock 
on the door at nine-thirty. She was a little ashamed to think 
of him that way, for he had loved her a long time for forty 
years (oh, more than forty!); through two marriages and 
two dead wives. He was single now and wealthy; and though 
bloated with overeating and age, and though he breathed 
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too hard when thinking of what men thought too much of, 
he was not a bad figure of a squire. Money had taught him 
to eat in good places and wear good clothes. . . . 

She left the mirror and went to the north wall of her small 
parlor. Almost the entire wall, from floor to ceiling, was 
covered with photographs of persons she had known, all of 
them long ago. Her own image was there, in the center; it 
showed an extraordinary young woman a blonde with an 
enormous mass of golden-yellow hair that was like a pile of 
morning over her head and shoulders. The complexion had 
been lovely then. The bosom had been small, but you could 
see that there was one, without padding. She had yearned 
to be an actress then, and there she stood, a gloriously radiant 
girl whose laughing, challenging green eyes had cried to Life, 
Come, if you dare, and take me! But Life had never come. 
Nothing had come but the dull persevering high school 
classmate who had sat on her doorstep until she married 
him, and was now laid out in an upstairs bedroom, in a 
coma which, the doctors said, might last for ten years. . . . 

The male figure on her right had always thrilled her just 
to look at him: a dancer in black tights, his male organs look- 
ing somehow like three small fists under the garment. She 
would look up at his proud arrogant Latin face at the curl- 
ing sideburns, the thin ink stroke of his mustache, the cruel 
black eyes, the mouth ripe with self-indulgence and pouting; 
and then her gaze, narrowed and aglearn with both lust and 
envy, would come down the trim muscular torso, hesitate a 
moment at the organs, turn downward to the sinewy legs 
and the ballet-poised feet. In revery she had often imagined 
herself in bed with him, between crimson satin sheets. . . . 

On her left was the photo of another male dancer (how 
her husband had hated them both!); and all around the 
three of them were the lovely haughty faces of young men 
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and women who had aspired to be stars in the Hollywood 
galaxy, but who long ago had gone and been forgotten. It 
was this that always brought the pain throbbing to her 
throat, the anger swimming like venom through her brain. 
For why had it to be so! Why did these young and beautiful 
creatures, passionately alive, hungry to be seen and heard, 
caressed and applauded, have to be cast down and out, as 
she had been? Oh, she had had a few small parts, but then, 
no more; and in bitterness she had trudged off to the altar 
with the dull, perspiring suitor who all the while had been 
standing back, waiting. As age and oblivion stood back, wait- 
ing! She would have to yield to them all, to them all! 

Her step heavy, the flaccidness in her jowls more apparent, 
she turned back to the mirror. Her absinthe eyes were wet 
with tears now; her upper teeth were set over her pale lower 
lip. She tried to see what it was in the mirror, but what did 
it matter? for she hated it, it was old, it was old! Yes, she 
would wear the bottom of her trousers rolled! Yes, she would 
eat a peach! O Jesus, our Friend and Brother, how she hated 
it all! Silkily, stealthily, slowly she turned toward the parlor. 
One wall was covered with photos, another was lined from 
floor to ceiling with books for she had been, in her questing 
romantic way, a booklover, this woman who had searched in 
a thousand biographies, autobiographies, and memoirs for 
the tales of success or failure, glory or heartbreak. Behind the 
highest row of books, right against the ceiling, she had a 
gun a .38 automatic, with the clip full and a cartridge in the 
barrel. She wanted the gun now. She didn't know what she 
would do with it, but she wanted it; simply holding it made 
her feel stronger, stroking it made her feel younger. She drew 
a heavy chair over to the books and looked round her for 
things to pile on the chair. She took first a large unabridged 
dictionary; on that she laid a thick encyclopedia; and for the 
third object she chose Mark Twain in Eruption because she 
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liked the title. On the Twain she laid the 1956-57 Who's 
Who and opened it to the name McCorkle, which she de- 
tested because it was her husband's. She intended to stand on 
Helen. She brought another chair and stepped from it to the 
pile of books, glancing down for a moment at the McCorkles 
with a smile of pure malice. Seizing the book shelving with 
one hand, she reached up with the other but fell three or 
four feet short of the gun. She had known that she would. 
She had also known that she would love the sensuous erotic 
sensations pouring hot wine through her body as she reached 
and strained upward, with both arms at last, like a figure tip- 
toed on a mound of books, trying to fly. She was not surprised 
when she fell with a crash and sprawled on her back, with 
Who's Who on her belly. Feeling an itching mischief all over 
inside her, she opened the big book to see what was written 
about Helen, but she couldn't read without her bifocals and 
she had known that. 

The mood passed as suddenly as it had come, and like 
an old female caretaker of cemeteries, she got to her feet. 
She went to the back porch and fetched a stepladder; she 
mounted it and clasped the gun and brought it down. For 
a few moments she fondled the gun, turning it over and over, 
looked into the black hole of the muzzle, placed a finger 
on the trigger, and squeezed, knowing that the safety was 
on. "I should do it this way," she said aloud, and thrust the 
barrel at what she took to be the exact center of her heart. 
Or she should do it this wayand she placed the cold hard 
steel against her right temple. Or she could open her mouth, 
thrust the barrel in, and fire against her spine. She knew all 
the ways to do it and some day she would do it ... 

Hiding the gun behind Views of Religion, she went back 
to the mirror. The clock told her that it was now a quarter 
past nine. He would come any moment now not Elmer 
Hoefflepoeg, before whom she would have thrown herself 
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in the most abject surrender, but the big old boar who had 
loved her for forty years. She looked herself over, hating 
the demon in her that made her do it, but knowing that 
the demon in her would be the last thing to die. She thought 
Robert Browning must have been a simply impossible ass; 
for if he was not, how could he have imagined that the 
best was yet to be? Did the old fool mean the gray hair and 
half-blind eyes, the jowls hanging like a pelican's pouch, the 
tired bladder, the wrinkles like leaf veins in the papyrus skin? 
She had used everything a drugstore had for an old skin, but 
it was still an old skin, looking as if it been massaged with 
a paste of hog lard and steel shavings. When she was eight- 
een her skin had been like something out of the heart of 
springtime like the violets and crocuses: men had loved 
just to touch it and marvel. ... 

The doorbell rang. After a last despairing look at herself 
she turned to answer it; and smiling, and sucking her cheeks 
in to make dimples, she looked almost radiant as she swung 
the door open and stood before the big man, her eyes chal- 
lenging him as her body did female things toward him. He 
was speechless, as she had known he would be. It was a way 
she had, ever since those teen-age years in the little theaters: 
she would move toward a man with a silken, sylph-like 
movement like something lovely coming out of a cocoon, 
out of a silken envelope, herself all silk and light and sun, 
her body half turning and poising like a ballet dancer's, her 
breasts thrust out, her eyes half closed, their absinthe depths 
full of allure and challenge. She would look up at the man's 
face and watch the change in it, and all the sirens in her 
would be singing! Not once had a man failed her: they had 
all responded to the challenge, to the beautiful woman in 
swishing silken negligee, poised, looking full into their eyes, 
waiting daring them to possess her if, in their souls, they 
had room for such loveliness. 
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So it was this morning. She moved toward the big boar 
as she had moved toward boars, bulls, and studs ten thousand 
times; and saw what she had seen ten thousand times the 
startled look first, and then the eyes filling with wonder and 
the male's frame with ardor for the female. A master of 
timing, she held the pose only about two or three seconds- 
only long enough to bring the primitive jungle into the 
man's eyes, his deep essentials flowing upward past his heart. 
Then with a smile and a curtsey she stepped back and aside, 
bowing him in, as his brimming senses overflowed and his 
maleness turned a deeper red. He was such an ox, this fellow! 
She saw that he had put on a necktie, a silly rag of a thing 
that he had tied in a knot as he might have tied it around a 
steer's neck. She could smell his cheap shaving lotion. His 
chest filled deep, and then he was looking round him for an 
ash tray, for in one hand he held a saliva-soaked cigar. 

"Melvin, you darling!" she said, everything about her 
feline and purring. "It was so dear of you to come. Will you 
sit there?" 

Melvin, the well digger, sank to a couch, his eyes telling 
her that he was not thinking of well digging now. Remem- 
bering the adulterous hours she had spent with an ardent 
Latin between sheets of purest orchidaceous silk, and the 
Latin's ways with his hands, she looked at Melvin Hogan's 
hands and detested him. No, she was wise to her own ways 
and knew that it was herself that she detested for trying to 
play the siren when she was old. O God, how old! And he 
was old too, the bum, he was past sixty, he had no right at 
his age to forget his ragged wet cigar and look at a woman 
that way. For he had orchitis, hadn't he? She was sure he 
had, by the way he sat. If only Elmer Hoefflepoeg had come! 
Elmer was publisher of the local newspaper, a small fastidi- 
ous immaculate dandy the very sight of whom made her 
blood pour and passion shutter her eyes with velvet darkness. 
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She had not been able to probe to the reasons for this: 
Elmer's wife was an insane alcoholic, but of course that was 
not it. Elmer O Lord! The mere presence of the man, his 
topcoat brushing her arm, actually made her swoon, with a 
million little angels racing in her blood. No two men could 
have been more unlike than the publisher, with his incredi- 
ble name and the ink stroke on his upper lip, and this big 
lubber, who weighed two hundred and forty and looked as 
if he had spent his life moving mountains. 

Melvin now put the soggy end of the dead cigar between 
his thick Scotch lips, puffed a time or two, heaved himself 
up arid thrust a big hand into a pocket after matches, held 
flame to the cigar and sucked hard, his cheeks caving in, 
his lips puffed out like a sow's vulva in heat, and then took 
the cigar away from his mouth and said, "Where do you 
want me to dig this well?" 

She felt actual nausea. The fire in him had gone out He 
was like a water-soaked chunk of river driftwood that had 
been thrown into a fire and for a few moments had seemed 
to be burning; but you knew that it was only another's flame 
playing over it 

''On the hill in the middle of the eighty. Then I can irri- 
gate all ways at once/' 

She knew that he would think that was cute. His heavy 
face, thickened by wind and weather, broke into a grin. 
Somewhere deep inside him was a chuckle. 

"What lips my lips have kissed and where and why I have 
forgotten; and what arms have lain under my head till morn- 
ing/' 

"What?" he said. 

"Melvin, let's not dig wells this morning, for I am a well, 
a well of loneliness. I " 

"I can dig that kind too," he said. 

For a moment she doubted her senses. Then she stood 
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up, utterly sick of him, so sick of him that she wanted to 
scream. She wanted him to go, as the polar bear in the 
zoo went, when turning away from spectators to its cave in 
the stone wall, its fat rounded rump rolling as it walked. 
She prayed for the telephone to ring; for a telegram boy to 
call; even for a hydrogen bomb to come out of the Russian 
skies. 

"I guess you want to know what It will cost," he said. 

That was Melvin, all right: so stupid that he could never 
be made to understand that she didn't care a hoot about the 
cost of a thing, but only how much fire was in it. She was 
afraid she might rush away to vomit. She thought she could 
feel her jowls actually sagging and all her facial wrinkles 
pushing out of their cosmetics and massages, as this big 
thick-witted buffalo puffed at his dead cigar and looked at 
her. For she could tell that he wasn't sure now that he 
wanted to marry her, if she were ever a widow. He was say- 
ing that it didn't make much difference where on the eighty 
the well was sunk, but she was trying not to hear him. In- 
different now to the signs of age in her, she had put a hand 
to her eyes to hide her eyes from him so that she could close 
them and for a few moments shut out his horrible face. It 
was a face full of well digging and profits. She had to make 
one more effort, she told herself, knowing that it would cost 
her all that she had left When she spoke she still hid her 
eyes with her hand. 

"I just don't feel like talking about it today, Melvin. Could 

you please ?" She took her hand away and forced a 

smile. "In a few days?" She turned away, feeling faint. 

Even the thick Melvin saw that she had turned the color 
of wet flour. Slowly, as an ox rises from its bed of sleep, he 
stood up. "How is Mitch?" 

Mitchell was her husband. 'The same," 

"I guess them kind never get no better," he said. 
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She could feel the pain in her: he was trying to express 
sympathy in the only way he knew: the ten-year-old boy 
stood out all over him ? and she couldn't bear to look at him. 
Hating the concern with which he looked at her, she moved 
to the door and opened it O Lord, he wanted to help her, 
for whom there could be no help; for she was an old childless 
frustrated embittered woman, who had once been the music 
in the rutting song, the siren whom Penelope hated. She 
couldn't meet his eyes. Everything in her was going to pieces. 
There was no well to dig, she wanted no well, she had used 
this as a pretext to bring him over; and now his tall broad 
back was disappearing down the walk, and something in her 
was going with it, something that she could never again call 
back. She closed the door softly and then, in the center of 
her parlor, kept turning, with the movements of a marionette 
in a show window. These movements led her to the tele- 
phone, then over to where she had hidden the gun, then 
back to the green earphone on its cradle. She closed the 
fingers of her right hand around it but still hesitated. She 
must have stood a full minute, immobile, like a woman of 
wax, before she picked it up. 

The voice at the other end was a woman's. "This is Mina 
McCorkle," said Mina, fighting to hold in check the insanity 
that was about to sweep through her in floods of lightning. 
"May I speak to Mr. Hoeffiepoeg?" After a long moment the 
voice at the other end was male. It said, "Hello?" 

"Hello/' Mina said. "This is Mina McCorkle. Can you 
come over? Fm in very serious trouble." 

"Can I what?" asked the voice, rising in astonishment 

"Come over!" she cried, wanting to scream. The stupid 
little fastidious fool! "This is Mina McCorkle, on Eastern 
Park Road." She was shrill. With a complete change of tone 
she said calmly, "Can you come over for a few minutes? 
Fm in trouble." 
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There was silence then wariness in the voice at the other 
end: "What kind of trouble?" 

"I can't tell you on the phone. I need help. Can you 
come?" 

"Fin awful busy," the voice said. "My managing editor 
fust left me and I'm doing the work of ten men. Drive over 
here; I can give you a minute." 

"You know I can't drive/' she said, striking the words off 
her tongue like maggots. Then, almost screaming, "You 
know damn well I can't drive!" 

"I'm awful busy/' the voice said coldly. "If I can't come 
111 find someone. . . ." 

The controls in her snapped. She let the receiver fall and 
shot upward, looking wildly round her, her green eyes wide 
open and bugged out, her breath held in her throat. For a 
few moments she held the pose, looking; glanced once at the 
earphone on the floor; and then, with movements so swift 
and frenzied that her feet barely touched the carpet, she 
fled to the gun, struck the big dull Views of Religion aside, 
and seized the stock. Without hesitating an instant she fired 
in the general direction of what she took to be her head. 
She fell over, screaming, but still clutching the gun, and 
began to crawl like a mortally wounded thing toward the 
telephone. She supposed that she was dying. She was sure 
she could hear the gurgling sound of blood running, and in 
the dark lonely recesses of her being she wondered if she had 
shot through her throat and her jugular vein. Suddenly her 
breathing took on a rasping bloodsucking sound. With a 
convulsive movement in which she kicked out furiously and 
flung her arms out and heaved her body closer to the tele- 
phone, she fired again, this time at what she took to be the 
direction of her heart She recoiled, as if from the impact 
of a bullet, and then kicked the telephone stand over. The 
telephone came tumbling down. With what she thought was 
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the last of her dying strength, she moved her lips to the 
mouthpiece and whispered into it, 'I've shot myself! I'm 
dying!" Holding the gun close to the telephone, she fired 
again. She was half sitting now, a part of her weight on 
her left elbow, her left hand pushing the earpiece up to 
her skull, her right hand holding the gun up and away from 
her, her finger on the trigger. Somebody was speaking into 
the phone, but she couldn't understand words now. She was 
dying and she wanted to die fast and get it over with. She 
was breathing hard. She was struggling to remain conscious, 
and again in a loud hoarse whisper she said into the mouth- 
piece, "I'm dying! IVe shot myself!" 

She did not listen for a reply. There was nothing to hear 
now, no more to say. She would soon be dead, and the long 
bitter hideous struggle would be over. Slowly she was sinking 
forward; but every now and then she would twitch and shud- 
der, like a beast convulsed by the pains of dying; and she 
would make feeble efforts to sit up. Then she would sink 
still farther; and when the patrol car came and two police- 
men entered her house she was bowed over, her forehead al- 
most to the floor, one hand clutching the earphone, the other 
the gun. Her breathing was hard and throaty. As in a night- 
mare, she heard voices and felt hands. The hands seemed to 
be feeling over her. She was lifted and laid out on something; 
and as from a distance of a thousand light-years she heard 
a thin voice, like the beep of a sputnik, saying, "I can't see 
any blood." She then pulled hard with her right forefinger, 
but there was no sound except the faint beeping. She actually 
did not know that she was borne out of the house and put in 
a car. She did not know that on either side of her sat a police- 
man looking at her and at one another, their eyes saying, 
What in hell do you make of this? 

Then she heard the beep sounds again, but she didn't care 
now. She felt deeply, utterly weary and glad to die. After a 
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few moments she put out her long thin right hand, seeking: 
the hand came to a trouser leg and paused like an insect; like 
an insect, moved up the leg to the knee. The policeman 
looked down at the hand and over at his comrade, back and 
forth. Then he laid one of his big palms over the thin frail 
hand of the woman, and the woman's hand nestled up inside 
the palm, like a lamb born on a cold day seeking warmth 
and shelter. 

They thought they heard a thin faint voice speaking. The 
one who had covered her hand bent forward, straining to 
hear; and said at last, "She says she's lonely. She says it over 
and over, she's lonely as death is lonely." The man straight- 
ened and looked across at his comrade. The comrade looked 
down at the body, over which a blanket had been thrown. 
The other policeman looked at his big bronzed hand: inside 
it the hand squirmed and gouged gently with fingernails, as 
though trying to dig a nest inside the palm. The bronzed 
hand closed a little, in pity, and felt again the eager squirm- 
ing inside; and the eyes looked down at the face, deathly 
white, with specks of stuff from the long lashes lying on the 
white cheeks. 
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At last they were in a bedroom together and they were 
self-conscious and Harry was a little ashamed. He looked 
round him but he was not looking at anything really; it 
was that he didn't like to look at Ethel when she came up 
to him to be taken into his arms. He clasped her to him 
for a moment, with dark stifled embarrassment, and then 
blindly, awkwardly kissed her lips. "Honey!" she said. He 
looked at her then and saw that her eyes were closed, and 
her mouth wet from his blundering kiss. He saw quiet 
hushed passion in her face, and trembled a little. Turning 
away, he went to a window and fumbled with it, and then 
to a door. 

"I wonder if we'n lock it," he said, unaware that he was 
whispering. Ethel came over to the door, and they looked 
at it like two children. 

"Ain't there any key?" she said, and she whispered too. 

He went to an old dresser and looked in drawers, but he 
knew there was no key. He rummaged among things and 
searched his pockets, but he knew that he would find no 
key, though for a full minute he stubbornly and impatiently 
pawed among the things in the dresser. 
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"I know," she said. He thought her whisper was too loud. 
"Honey, we'n put a chair against it." 

"Huh?" he said. He looked at the chairs. Then he 
grasped one and stood it on its heels, its back under the 
knob, and pushed the chair in to make it secure. When 
he turned she was again waiting for him, but he went over 
to the window and stooped and peered under the shade. 
He pulled the shade lower and tried to tuck it in at its 
edges; and when all this was done, he kept his back to her, 
and Ethel waited. 

"Harry?" she said, whispering. 

"Huh?" said Harry, still looking at the window. 

She sat on the bed and kicked a shoe off, and he heard 
the shoe fall. She kicked her other shoe off, and it seemed 
to Harry to fall with an awful sound to the floor. He was 
remembering the lewd face of his father and the strange 
face of his mother: he had not felt very guilty until he 
looked at their faces and knew what they were thinking 
about. They were out in the other room now; he wondered 
if they were listening, and if they could hear his voice 
and Ethel's. Ethel came to him softly. 

"Honey?" she whispered. Harry turned, and again she 
came to his arms. When she raised her face to him, her 
eyes closed, he was a little annoyed. He wished she would 
not want him to kiss her as long as his parents were sitting 
out there, listening. He was surprised to find her so much 
shorter without her shoes. 

"Harry," she said, rising on her toes and whispering 
against his throat, "you keep your back turned while I 
undress." 

"All right," lie said. 

"Don't you dare look." 

"I won't," he said. 

"If you look I'll be awful mad at you." 
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"I won't," he said. 

She went to the bed, and Harry went over to the dresser 
and laid his arms on it and bowed his head to his arms. 
He was thinking of himself with persistent and troubled 
astonishment. Not long ago it seemed only yesterdayhe 
had been a boy in school, shooting marbles and swinging a 
baseball bat and not thinking of girls at all; and now here he 
was, a married man. He was a man now. He was only eight- 
een but he guessed he was big enough and old enough to have 
a wife. Just today, only a few hours ago, he had got himself 
married, and his wife was sitting there on the bed, undress- 
ing. He was trying hard not to think of how she was 
coming out of her clothes and how she would be sitting 
there, naked and white he was trying to understand this 
strange thing that had happened to him. He was trying so 
hard that slowly he turned his head, to see if she actually 
was there. 

Ethel rebuked him with a dramatic whisper. "Harry, 
you're peeking!" 

He jerked his head back and felt hot and choked with 
guilt. Yes, he had been peeking but he had not meant to. 
When he heard the bed creak he shivered with misgivings. 
He hated creaking beds. The bed of his parents had always 
creaked when he was a child and it had taken him a long 
time to think out what it meant. 

"Harry?" 

"Huh?" he said. 

"You'n turn around now." 

He turned and looked at her, but not hard and straight 
She was in bed with the covers drawn to her chin and 
she was smiling at him, her eyes bright Her clothes- 
only a soft little pile that would hardly fill a man's pocket 
were at the foot of the bed. 

"Harry," she whispered, "come here." 
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He went over, awkward and gawky, and looked at her 
rosy face. Pouting at him with ripe red lips, she bounced 
up and down on the bed, and it creaked horribly. 

"Don't!" he said. 

"Honey, if s a naughty old bed. I hate it" He looked at 
her clothes. He knew that his face was getting red and 
foolish. "Harry, now I won't look. Ill hide my face." She 
seized the covers and ducked under them, with only her 
hands showing. 

Harry bent gravely like an old man and unlaced a shoe. 
He lifted one leg to a knee and grasped the shoe and 
pulled it off. Softly he set it on the floor. At his side, he 
saw now, were his pajamas. His mother had made them 
and they had a broad blue stripe and fancy buttons. He 
had never worn pajamas. He took them to his lap and was 
fingering them when Ethel's face popped out 

"Peekaboo!" she whispered, and vanished. 

Harry grinned. He looked at the covers and saw that 
they outlined her thighs. He wondered if she had pajamas 
on, or a nightgown, or nothing. 

"Peekaboo, honey!" she whispered, appearing again. 

He grasped a pillow and smote at her, but her face had 
vanished. He heard her giggling under the covers and he 
began to chuckle, the happy embarrassment rumbling out 
of him like pain. He unlaced his other shoe and pulled it 
off and set it quietly on the floor. Then he took off his 
socks and unbuttoned his shirt. He drew his shirt off with 
a sigh and unbuttoned his trousers, and was slipping them 
down his legs when Ethel said peekaboo again and stifled 
a giggle. He listened, wondering if his parents could hear. 

"Ethel," he said, "you stop that." 

"Peekaboo! peekaboof" she said, showing her face with 
each whisper. 

He began to feel awfully silly. While he was sitting in 
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his underwear, trying to force his hands to unbutton it 
and strip it off, he heard a sudden furious din outside. 
It was like the sound of a thousand tin cans and a thousand 
horns, and for a moment he was paralyzed. 

''What's that?" asked Ethel, appearing to look at him. 

"Listen/' he said. 

They now could hear loud voices, giggles and shrieks 
and profane yells, all in a terrible and abominable racket. 
The whole wild surge of it was drawing near. It was coming 
toward their window in a gaggling and babbling roar of 
laughter and cans and whistlings and automobile horns. 

"They're going to chivaree us!" Ethel whispered. 

"Hey!" a voice yelled, and knuckles rapped on the win- 
dow. "Harry, what you up to in there?" 

Harry rose swiftly and turned out the light. For a long 
moment there was silence. Then the pans and whistles 
made a screeching and clattering hullabaloo, and the 
knuckles rapped again. 

"Hey in there!" a voice bawled. "You don't go to bed 
this early! Hey in there, what you doing?" 

"What'll we do?" asked Harry, turning a woebegone face 
to his bride. 

"Just be still," she whispered. "Mebbe they'll go away." 

But they were not going away. A male chorus gathered 
close by the window and began to sing. They sang the 
line of a song, and then the thumping and smiting of the 
tin pans and old galvanized tubs was terrific; and they 
sang another verse, and the horns bellowed like mad things. 

"Someday for his sake !" Girls shrieked. The whistles 

were earsplitting. "Our Harry will take !" There was a 

sudden rolling boom as of the beating on wooden barrels. 
"The bloom from his wild Eye-rish rose!" A man choked 
with bawdy laughter and beat a tattoo on the wall. 

"Hey in there, have you got your pants off yet?" 
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"Harry, what are you doing to that girl in there, you 
naughty man!" 

A shrill girl-chorus came in, "O naughty, naughty Harry!" 

A girl gave a strangled wail. Men thumped on the walls. 

Harry seized his trousers and pulled them on. "What'll 
we do?" he asked, his voice anguished. 

"Just wait," she whispered. "Mebbe they'll think we 
ain't here." 

Harry thought of the time when he had helped to lay 
siege to a newly married couple. It had been fun then, but 
now he was full of dark fury. He scowled at the window. 
He knew that faces were flattened to the panes, trying to 
look in. There was no great racket outside now and he 
hoped they were going, but they were only gathering their 
materials for a more frenzied attack. When the bedlam 
broke, Harry put helpless hands to his ears and shuddered. 
A roaring voice told him that they would now serenade 
Harry Moss and his bride and that Jack Obbing would 
direct the orchestra. There was a shrill and babbling out- 
cry. "First violins!" Jack shouted. "Tune up!" There was a 
frenzy of whistles. "Trombones come in!" A score of auto- 
mobile horns bellowed and honked. "Now the piano!" 
There was a bone-shattering jangle of cowbells. "Bust in 
now with the drums!" Tin pans and tubs were beaten with 
sticks and stones, and then the bass drums roared in 
thundering blows on the wall. "Now," Jack cried, "eyes on 
your music! Violins ready go!" There was such pande- 
monium as Harry Moss had never heard before. The 
whistles led off and the horns cut under them, and a dozen 
clubs beat in furious harmony on the wall. For a few 
moments the whistles were earsplitting; then the din was 
like the falling of a mountain of pots and pans, the whole 
discord coming to a blaring, thumping crescendo that shook 
the house. 
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Harry put a hand to his brow and was surprised to find 
that he was sweating. He kept swallowing, his big Adam's 
apple traveling up and down his throat; and he looked at 
the dim face of his bride with stricken eyes. Rising in the 
gloom, he went to the window to listen. 

"Hey!" a voice yelled, almost in his ear. "Get your pants 
on and come out!" 

"Don't bother to put your pants on!" 

"Harry," said a high shrill female voice, "open the win- 
dow! Puh-lease!" 

"Harry, you cheap skate, if you get the girl, we get the 
whisky!" There were such tremendous blows on the house 
that something in the room fell to the floor with a crash. 

"My God!" a voice yelled. "Harry fell out of bed!" 

"Yep, Hairy fell out of bed!" 

The mob picked up the words and sang them: "Oh-oh, 
Harry fell out of bed! Oh, Harry fell out of bed! Oh Harry 
fell out oh Harry fell out oh Hariy fell out of bed-bed- 
bed!" Men bawled with lewd laughter; the house again 
shook under blows. 

A man's voice started it off and then the mob was 
singing, "Oh, Harry he's kissing her now! Yes, Harry he's 
kissing her now! Smack smack smack, oh smack smack 
smack, for Harry he's kissing her now!" 

"Hey, God damn it, where's the booze?" 

There was a gentle knock on the door. Harry listened, 
and the sound came again. He went to the door and asked 
hoarsely, "Who is it?" 

"Me," said his father. 

Harry pulled the chair away and opened the door. His 
father thrust a jug of whisky at him. "Give it to them," 
he said. 

Harry closed the door and stood the chair against it. He 
went to the window, carrying the jug as if it were a bomb. 
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He raised the shade a little. At once he saw hideous, 
grinning faces against the panes, noses flattened, tongues 
thrust out and flattened. The bedlam broke again. Voices 
howled, pans clattered, horns blared, girls shrieked. Harry 
lifted the window, and it seemed to him that a thousand 
hands reached in for the jug. Laughter and yells poured 
into the room. 

"Atta, Harry boy!" 

'Take her to bed now, Harry, and do your stuff!" 

"Yes, Harry he's kissing her now-now-now, hell soon 
be kissing her now!" 

Harry dropped the window, yanked the shade down, and 
listened. He could hear them outside like a million shriek- 
ing hoodlums. Then the horns were roaring in one long 
foghorn blast. Then he could hear men shouting lewd 
derisions at him, and the excited cackling of girls. He felt 
stupidly and hopelessly guilty. He felt as if the whole 
world had come to his window to point the finger of shame 
at his creaking bed. Not for the whole world would he 
have looked into EtheFs eyes now. 

When he returned to the bed, she reached out to touch 
him, to seek his hands, but he shivered, feeling unclean. 
He propped his chin in his palms, his eyes staring, his ears 
full of the lewd derisions outside. He did not know it when 
the first tear fell He did not know it until his eyes were 
hot and blinded and tears were rolling down both cheeks. 
A dark bitter grief filled him with its sickness. He wished 
he had never seen a woman, he wished he had his money 
back. 

Ethel reached out to him again and then moved over to 
him. "Honey!" she whispered. "Honey, they've gone now," 
She took one of his hands to draw him to her, but Harry 
stood up, shuddering. 

"Don't!" he said. 
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"Honey, what's the matter?" Quickly she left the bed 
and stood before him in her nightgown. He put hands to 
his wet face, and she tried to take his hands away. 

"Don't!" he said. 

He pushed her away. Turning to the bed, he fell to his 
knees and bowed to his arms in intolerable shame and 
prayer. 
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Luff McCoy was not an old man yet but he looked old. 
The years had added flesh and bloat to his big frame until 
he was a shapeless hulk, with a collar of fat around his 
throat into which his head sank chin-deep. Sprawled on a 
chair in the Black Crook, his chin lost in the collar of fat, 
with flesh bunched up to the lobes of his ears, he dwelt 
sourly on the fact that four shrewd Irishmen had gutted 
the biggest bonanza on earth and fled, leaving behind them 
only borrasca and panic and rain. The entire Pacific coast 
collapsed with the stock market, and thousands of persons 
were reduced to abject beggary. 

Instead of selling his stock, as he had promised, Luff had 
decided to hang on just a little while longer, believing that 
it would soon pay his debt in full and give him a pittance 
for his old age. The day before the market crashed, his 
twenty shares were worth $1327 a share; two days later he 
could not have sold them at any price. The market went to 
pieces as if dynamited, and in the rains nothing was left 
Only a few days before the explosion, favorable news had 
been released about the mine in which Luff owned stock; 
but when, after the great pyramid toppled, Luff went down 
into the mine to look around, he saw that it had been 
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exhausted months ago. Four Irishmen had kept public 
interest at white-hot fever while they took out all the ore 
and secretly unloaded their holdings; and then in a moment 
they were gone and the sky fell. 

In the faces around him Loff saw the terrible record of 
men betrayed. He saw faces with murder in them; and if 
John Mackay had been in Virginia City he would have been 
hanged to a mine beam or shot to pieces. He saw faces 
that were only ashen despair and stupor. What these men 
were feeling, he well understood. He could never pay his 
debts now. He could never be anything now except a broken 
old man who had traded an aloof and philosophic calm 
for an itch to be wealthy. It mattered little that he had 
seen the folly of it, or had been driven to it by a wife who 
had deserted him and a daughter who had become a whore. 
He had taken advantage of a simple and generous friend, 
and this was the price he must pay. 

He drank whisky and watched the murderous frenzy 
of those around him. He saw women dressed in velvet 
and jewels go screaming from saloon to saloon; saw men in 
a drunken stupor go to a back room and blow their brains 
out; saw persons go insane and wander away into the hills. 
He saw so much human anguish and loss that for several 
days he went from saloon to saloon, steadily drinking; and 
after a while he was too drank to care. Late one night he 
staggered out to find his bed. 

He knew, of course, that the entire mountainside was 
full of shafts and holes. If he had not been so drunk, so 
dulled in his senses, he would have remembered that goats 
and dogs, horses and mules and men had fallen into holes 
and had died there. But his vision was so blurred that 
dark holes looked much like the earth and stone around 
them; and he shuffled along, heedless of the deathtraps, 
tucking a bottle of whisky under one arm. And when he 
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slipped at last and felt nothing under him, when he realized 
that he was plunging headlong, he had little time to think 
about it. 

He struck with terrific force on his shoulders, but even 
then he knew only dimly what had happened. For a little 
while he lay breathing heavily, trying to drive the alcoholic 
dullness from his senses. He opened and shut his eyes ? but 
the darkness was so intense that he could tell only by the 
feeling in his lids when his eyes were open or closed. He 
opened and closed his hands. Perhaps, he told himself, he 
ought to lie where he was and sleep; and he would have 
done so but for a stabbing pain in his neck and skull. He 
knew he was badly hurt. When, after a little, he strove to 
sit up, he realized he was falling again though he was not 
falling so much as rolling down an incline in a small 
avalanche of earth and stone. He was conscious of the sound 
of himself and the stones as he pitched downward; but 
that was all he knew. 

In the way of one who had often faced danger, he 
decided not to move again until he could figure out where 
he was. He had forgotten his first fall There was a sharp 
deep pain in the back of his neck, and the throbbing of 
blood in his temples. There were tremors in his legs and 
arms. Like a man drunk and dizzy and unable to move, 
with his senses swimming, with a nightmare of unreason 
and dread engulfing him, he closed his eyes and fought 
against darkness. For it seemed to him now that he was 
drunk and in bed. It was a sick and bitter drunkenness that 
left nothing solid under a man, but overwhelmed him with 
nausea and pain while his whole body quivered in a desire 
to vomit and destroy itself. The things of memory were a 
dancing and senseless phantasm. In efforts to catch a 
meaning, a single certainty in the sick void, thoughts slipped 
away like fog from a closing hand. And that, for almost 
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an hour, was all that Luff McCoy could know as he lay 
mortally hurt at the bottom of an old shaft 

When at last the torpor drew slowly like night from 
the earth, his hands moved before his mind was aware. 
His eyes were closed while his two hands explored. They 
clutched stone and released it and moved again, going op 
and down his body, reaching out and returning, searching 
for nothing that his mind understood. His eyes opened 
and his hands still prowled. Over and over the same paths 
they went, repeatedly feeling of the same stones, moving 
over the same earth until little by little they drew all of 
his being into the search. One foot moved out as in bed 
it had often done years ago to learn if his daughter was 
there. With both feet and both hands he was trying to find 
her; but his eyes were still open on the darkness above him, 
for his conscious mind still slept. His torso was buried in 
earth and rocks; only his head, his aims, and his lower legs 
were free. 

In a little while lids sank over his eyes and he began to 
breathe deeply, as if coming awake. Consciousness was 
returning to him in little spasms that made him twitch as 
a dead thing might under restoration of life. It was his body 
that moved now. It shuddered in its bed of stone, and small 
rocks were dislodged and rolled away. They rolled off into 
darkness and awoke sharp echoes in the vault The earth 
upon him was thinned and scattered as, little by little, he 
turned and emerged. His tongue came out and moved over 
the dust on his lips. Then one hand rose as if lifted by a 
power not its own, and a palm spread over the pain in his 
skull. 

For a few moments he was quiet. Then hands reached 
out to examine the stones around him, moved over his body 
and felt of the grit and sand; and all the while consciousness 
was filling his mind. He opened and closed his hands, as if 
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to measure their strength. When at last he deliberately 
turned his head, he was stopped by a thrust of pain. 

Remembering now that he had been drunk and had fallen 
into a hole, he searched his pockets for a match. He reached 
out to a stone and struck the match and held it above 
him, but in its yellow petal of flame he could see only 
the match and his hand, and gray gloom on a wall of 
darkness. It burned down to his fingers and went out and 
he watched the glowing stem of it until blackness fed down 
the stein and there was nothing left to see. Next he felt in 
his pockets to learn how many matches he had. 

For several minutes he lay without stirring. There was a 
dull throbbing ache between his shoulders and a sharp 
burning pain in his neck. He remembered clearly now that 
he had been drinking, had started for his bed, and had 
fallen into a hole. He believed he was dying. How a man 
could tell if he was dying he did not know: he studied his 
sensations, trying to read in them portents of life or death. 
His mind seemed clear enough but a mind often was, 
when death was only an arm's length away. His breathing 
seemed normal. But there was an indefinable sense of 
approaching death, as if all life for him were being gathered 
to the lens of his mind around which a shutter was slowly 
closing; as if his arms and legs were already dead; as if 
consciousness would burn down like the match and go out 
Whether he wanted to die he did not know; it might be 
just as well if he did. He was only a hulk of human drift, 
old, penniless, and in debt. 

While he was studying his pain and waiting for death 
he heard a sound. Earth had fallen from the ceiling, or a 
rat had scurried in the dark. That was all. In a few moments 
he heard it again. It was not a rat. It was not crumbling 
earth. It was a muffled and strangely human sound not far 
from where he lay. Wondering what it could be, he struck 
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another match; and then, filled with a sudden fierce desire 
to live, he struggled to sit up. Placing his hands palms 
downward and drawing his heels against his thighs, he made 
an effort, but the pain in his head was like the thrust of a 
blade. He rose a little and then a little more, until he was 
half sitting, propped by his arms; and when at last he came 
to an upright position, he closed his eyes while pain and 
nausea took him. In his mind was the thought that he 
might as well move; for if he were going to die it would be 
best to hasten the end. He sank forward, his belly folding 
over upon his lap, his body moving under its weight until 
his chest sank to his knees. Then he let himself spill in a 
flowing movement to one side, half dragging himself and 
half rolling, and going in the direction of the sound. Sickness 
poured in a dark flood through him; and his mind, sharply 
aware in one moment, and clearly sensing his tortured 
efforts and his goal, in the next turned dark like a flame 
swallowed by its smoke. He rolled over and spread out on 
his belly, and moved arms and legs as if trying to swim. 

It was while resting, with his face on one arm, that he 
heard the sound again. It was not far away. He knew it 
was not far away because the thud of it stirred through him 
as a hand on a rail can feel an approaching train. Again he 
moved, sprawled out on his belly; and after his own heavy 
breathing eased, he heard breathing close by him. He 
thought at first it must be his own breath; but after con- 
sidering a moment, he held his breath and listened, and 
heard hardly more than an arm's length away the slow 
labored breathing of another. 

That recognition came to him like a burst of warmth 
and light "Hello," he said, and waited for an answer. "Hello 
there!" He moved again and reached out, moved and 
reached until his fingers closed on hair. His hand moved 
over the hair, over the body that lay close to him; over 
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the lean ribs and flank, the round bone of a hip, and down 
a thin haunch to a cloven hoof. Then he understood. A 
goat had fallen into the shaft and was dying here. 

For a few moments he was content to lie with his hand 
on the wretched creature, happy to know that he was not 
alone and would not die alone. Hot emotion filled him 
and blinded his eyes. Dozens of goats had fallen into these 
holes and perished, but this helpless beast lying by him 
was more than a goat. It was more than anything he could 
have found words for. His hand patted the cold hide. His 
hand moved tenderly over the creature, as if it were every- 
thing in the world that Luff McCoy had loved and sought 
and never found. He was almost glad to lie here in this 
friendliness, this warmth, of two living things far from their 
own kind, dying In darkness. 

Not until he heard the thud of a head raised and dropped, 
that lone mute gesture of a helpless beast in pain, did he 
move again. He dragged himself closer. He explored gently 
over its shoulder and neck and head. There was warmth in 
the head, the blood-warmth of life; but the haunches, the 
flanks, even the belly were cold with death. Rising a little, 
he moved up and forward and put an arm over the goat 
and laid his head on the beating heart. 

His mind was clear now. He knew well that he was alone 
with a dying beast in a dark cold chamber of the earth, 
and that he was dying too. He knew much more than 
that. There came to him a realization that seemed to be 
the meaning he had hunted for all his life, while drinking 
and sitting. A goat was something a man could milk and 
eat, but it was also something that he could die with. 
This recognition of kinship, of common destiny, from end 
to end of the earth, of living in loneliness and dying alone, 
seemed to him now the only certain meaning, the only 
unalterable fact, in all breathing tilings. If he had been 
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lying here with another man, he could have understood no 
more and no less than he understood now. 

In all his wanderings, in all his hours of drunkenness, in 
all his times of gayety or grief, he had been seeking one 
simple and eternal fact on which he could lay his head; 
and in darkness at the end of a tunnel he had found it, 
in a weary heart beating under his cheek. He found it in 
two hearts, for he was listening also to the sound of his own. 
For both of them now there was the same uselessness of 
mind, of wealth and position, of pretense and purpose and 
power. They needed only a spot to lie on and come together 
in the ultimate fellowship of death. 



TLe Rape of 



She was standing on the upper level of the high school steps, 
with the late afternoon sun bringing out the rich gold and 
copper in the silken masses of her hair, when Chick (Bobo) 
Brossard, football star and captain, came up behind her. 
Softly he put a big hand an inch or two above her crown, 
then brought his palm down caressingly over the beauty of 
the girl's head. Frightened and angered, she swung; and 
seeing who it was who had dared to touch her, she backed 
away from him, her face contorted by loathing. 

"O iny God!" he said, really appalled by what he saw in 
the golden teen-age colors of her face. "I'm not a leper, you 
know." 

No, he was not a leper she would have conceded that; 
but he was as fresh and repulsive (to one as pure as Linda) 
as a dog sniffing at the heels of a bitch. Not that he wasn't 
a handsome fellow most of the girls turned giddy when they 
looked at him and, in the rest rooms and lockers, giggled 
lewdly and whispered lewd things when talking about him. 
For Bobo was not only the campus hero and star athlete 
but also its most openly lustful wolf, who looked on all lovely 
girls as his by right of achievements and prestige. That is 
what her mother had said, who one evening had watched 
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Bobo at a school dance and warned her daughter against 
him. 

"He will rape," the mother had said. "You can feel It in 
him." 

Not that Linda had to be warned any more, who had been 
warned a thousand times. Before she was ten her sad golden- 
haired widowed mother had told her so much about the ways 
of men that her mind and emotions had darkened with fear 
of it. That had been before she felt female stirrings inside 
her body; after pubescence it had been disgust. At the age 
of thirteen, with her breasts budding and with strange sen- 
sations in her body demanding attention, she had looked 
(with her mother's eyes) at the men and boys around her 
and found them all detestable. They were all rapists at 
heart, her wise mother said, who herself had been raped 
(for what other word was there?) on her bridal night, as 
her mother had been before her. The wish to rape, Mary 
McGuire had said, was a big dark terrible thing in the hearts 
of men; and before her daughter she laid, from time to time, 
a number of magazines, each with the word "Detective" in 
its title. 

Fascinated, her soul filling with horror, Linda had read 
the stories which her mother had marked stories about rape, 
every one of them stories about men, and about boys no 
older than she, who waylaid unwary girls, and women O 
God! even babies sometimes, or girls only two or three years 
old! and even old women, even women past eighty! One 
poor old gray-haired lady had been eighty-eight when a 
seventeen-year-old monster raped and killed her. In fact, 
most of those raped were murdered; for these fiends, at 
whose faces she stared by the hour, were not content merely 
to waylay, abduct, rape, and abandon, but were driven by 
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some hell-born lust to strangle their victims, or to club 
them to death. 

There was the case of a repulsive runt down in Los Ange- 
les, with a huge nose, donkey ears, bowed legs, and a pimpled 
pockmarked face that looked as if it would secrete rancid 
oils if squeezed who had posed as a photographer and lured 
foolish girls who advertised as models to the desert, where 
he photographed them naked; raped and then tortured them; 
raped again and then killed them by tying one end of a rope 
around their ankles, the other around their necks, and pull- 
ing on the rope until they were dead. She didn't have to 
take her mother's word for these things; she had only to read 
these true detective cases to sense the full and commonplace 
horror of it; to learn that a thousand lovely young girls dis- 
appeared from Paris every month, most of whom were never 
heard from again; to learn that the missing-persons list of 
young girls who had vanished, from just one American city, 
was five hundred, at the moment when Bobo Brossard 
brought his hot lecherous palm down over the sunshine- 
filled copper of her hair. 

She didn't have to look beyond this small city where she 
lived. There was, for instance, Alice Dopping, who lived in 
a small two-room cottage on the street that ran from the 
McGuire house to the high school. On her way to and from 
school Linda had passed it thousands of times. Since she Jiad 
learned about men and boys, she had looked at it thousands 
of times, or at its tight-lipped, rather sallow-faced occupant, 
when she visible, or at her tall gawky shy daughter. 

Linda was nine when her mother told her Alice Dopping's 
story. 

Alice, Mary said, had not been a lovely girl, but she had 
been attractive in a plump fully-corseted way, with a good 
figure, nice lips and teeth, and rather nice gray eyes. Travel- 
ing salesmen and other wandering wolves had been casting 
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hot glances her way for years; but Alice had had a fine 
Christian upbringing and was looking for a husband for 
a man of her faith (she was a Methodist); who shared her 
tastes (she liked to hike, hunt in the woods for wild flowers, 
raise prize zinnias and dahlias, and keep a horse) and her 
love of homemaking (she detested drinking parties, bridge, 
bingo, preferring homey evenings at a fireside, with husband 
or wife reading aloud to the other from the Bible). It was 
her interest in wild flowers that led to her downfall. At that 
time, she lived with her parents on the very edge of the city, 
in an old brick house, behind which was a dense fern-strewn 
forest of oak and sycamore that spread over two or three 
hundred acres. Alice had got the habit of wandering alone 
in the woods, looking for flowers and mushrooms and or- 
phaned birds (if she found one she would bring it to the 
house and try to raise it, even a magpie or hawk)* 

Well, Alice was about twenty-two or twenty-three, Mary 
McGuire said, her hands crocheting, while her small daugh- 
ter at her side looked up at her face and marveled at the 
strange meanings in her words. Alice had never had a beau, 
not one she had gone steady with for any length of time. 
Neighbors had begun to wonder if she was content to be a 
spinster, like her Aunt Malinda, who lived with her and her 
parents. 'There are some women," Mary had said to the 
open listening face of her daughter, "who are bom to be 
old maids. Such women should never marry/' She had smiled 
in her sweetly martyred way and said, "I'd begun to think I 
should have been one of them, until you came." "IT! be one 
of them/' Linda had said. "I won't ever marry, not any man 
on earth." The mother had patted the daughter's head and 
gone on with her tale. 

Well, the town supposed that it had happened one day 
when Alice was out after mushrooms (she had never had 
much to say about it, and her neighbors had had to arrive at 
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the truth by putting their heads and their facts together)* 
Linda had snuggled up close to her mother at this point, 
for she was beginning to feel afraid. 

The man Alice had seen before, perhaps a number of 
times: whether he had been the Watikins or the Fuller man, 
Mary could not now remember. It did not matter: he was 
a man, and wasn't that enough? He had been to the Dopping 
home a number of times and had learned Alice's habits. It 
had all been quite easy, Mary McGuire went on, glancing 
at her daughter's golden head, to put the whole thing to- 
gether: Alice had been out in the woods when this man 
(was his name Jensen or Johnson? Perhaps it was Hansen) 
came to the house. He sold a few brushes or spices, and then 
had driven away: Alice's maiden aunt was sure of that, and 
she was sure she had not heard him return. A neighbor, a 
block or so down the street, was the next witness: she had 
seen Hansen park his car back in deep shadows where great 
oaks thrust their branches out over the country road. That 
was all she could tell 

The next witness was her neighbor, three doors to the 
north. She had heard a scream in fact, several screams 
somewhere out in the woods, and had run to find her hus- 
band, who at that moment had just left for his office. By this 
circumstance she fixed the time: it was exactly nine in the 
morning. This agreed with the other neighbor's version of 
the time, who had seen him park his car at about twenty 
minutes to ninefor at that moment she had readied her 
twelve-year-old son for school, which was four blocks away. 

"So at about nineteen minutes to nine," said Mary, glanc- 
ing at the golden head, "this fiend slipped out of his car and 
into the woods. He knew Alice was there. In his smooth 
sneaky way he had asked about her when he sold the cinna- 
mon and cloves. Alice's aunt I don't seem to remember her 
name she has been dead a long time used to tell how he 
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fawned around her, a low sneaky type, to find out where Alice 
was. Soon as he found out, he rushed to his car, parked it 
back in the shadows, and went slipping off into the woods." 

Mrs. McGuire fell silent, her plump hands plying the 
needles back and forth. Impatiently Linda waited, and at 
last had to say, "He found her?" 

"Darling girl, they always find them. I don't know how, 
but like a dog, they have a nose. They find them and usually 
they leave them dead. In fact, most of them don't rape until 
after they have killed." 

Linda had heard her mother say this before, and the words 
had so shocked her that her dreams had been nightmares. A 
man making love to a corpse! The thought had made her 
scream deep in the bedding and shake all night. The scene 
with Alice she had tried to imagine: the unsuspecting 
woman had been there in cool odorous woods, looking for 
mushrooms; a woman bent over, breaking off a stem a 
man slipping up behind her with a tire iron (it was often a 
tire iron in the detective essays) raised, or an oak cudgel. 
Then there was a blow and a woman falling, and the beast 
looking round with stealthy eyes and then kneeling to rend 
the garments. . . .But Alice was not killed. She was choked, 
Mary said. She had screamed well, as nearly as the neigh- 
bors could tell, she had screamed three times before her cries 
were shut off by a rapist's hands. 

"Didn't the neighbors go out to help her?" 

Oh yes, they had gone out; but it had taken a little time 
for them to collect their wits and decide that somebody 
needed help. They found no one out there. The man had 
fled. Alice, the poor ravished thing, had probably crept into 
hiding, for she h^d not returned to the Dopping house for 
hours. 

So many times, lying awake in her own small bed listening 
to the mysterious night sounds, or when passing Alice's 
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house, or when sitting in church looking at the bun of 
brown hair at the back of Alice's head, Linda had tried to 
imagine the whole scene; and after a while, putting together 
all that her mother had told her, and the few things that 
she had heard from the lips of others, she had a clear picture 
of that morning in the Dopping forest, three years before 
she was born: suspecting no evil, Alice had taken a basket 
and gone into the woods for mushrooms. Linda had been 
in th^ woods and could imagine every move Alice had made 
how she had turned to the right, the left, bending and 
peering, straightening a moment to look ahead, but never 
listening, not hard enough, or she might have heard the 
fiend's soft footfalls in the old leaf mold. The hands were 
at her throat then, from behind, and a strong lustful beast 
dragged her down: before she reached pubescence Linda's 
imagining of the scene had been pure terror, and, dreaming 
of it, she had screamed in her sleep; but after the deep 
sensuous womanly things in her body had awakened she had 
felt horrified sensations of pleasurable agony when she came 
to the part where Alice had her clothes torn from her body. 
O dear Lord, it was horrible! It was, Mary said, the most 
horrible and shocking thing that had ever happened in the 
titj. There had been other rapes, two murders, a number of 
muggings, but nothing as dreadful to think of as the bru- 
tal debauching of this virtuous lady in the hot August 
woods. . . . 

"Poor Philana! Poor Alice, I should say, though she suf- 
fered carrying a bastard child oh, many a time people saw 
her weep, and so shejvanted a fashionable name for it. I've 
always thought if s kind of a nice name," said Mary, look- 
ing at her daughter. "Not as nice as Linda that was my 
mother's name." She reached out to touch the bronze curls 
on Linda's forehead and kiss her young pale cheek. 

Yes, poor Philana! Linda had pitied her too and, like so 
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many in school, had gone out of her way to "be nice to the 
tall gawky girluntil she heard one of the teachers say that 
Philana's curse was not her bastardy but the obvious show- 
off way in which her classmates were kind to her. u You are 
just as good as we are/' one of them had said, and Philana 
had fled from the schoolhouse. 

For nine years, during the school season, Linda had twice 
daily passed the Alice Dopping cottage and never once had 
entered it. A wish to enter it had become an obsession with 
her. She wanted to see what the two rooms looked like in- 
side, where a raped woman had lived for fifteen years with 
her out-of-wedlock child. Did they sleep in the same room? 
Did they talk when alone together, or were they silent then, 
as in public? Philana was so shy that her instructors seldom 
called on her in class: the girl pursued those studies, the 
sciences and the laboratories, that would not call on her to 
perform. Linda was sure that she must have heard Alice's 
voice, but could not remember it: Alice said it was deep, 
perhaps because she had been choked. If she would only be 
friends! Linda thought. She could do things for her she 
could take her mushrooms, for she was not afraid of the 
forest , . . 

One afternoon, on her way home from school, she forced 
herself to pause and look to stare (in a way that she knew 
was shameless) at the well-kept yard, in which there was no 
sign of dandelion, sour dock, and crab grass, as in her own; 
at the shuttered windows; at the slab pine door which Alice 
herself had installed and painted only the previous summer, 
with its solid-brass hardware and wrought-ion peephole; at 
the*roof with its interlocked red-and-green asphalt shingles, 
a neat brick chimmey, a bathroom vent staring at all these 
things as she slowly turned in and approached with such 
tentative reluctant steps that she alternately swung each 
leg from side to side before putting her foot down. At the 
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door she hesitated and seemed to be studying the brass 
knocker. She turned to look around her and over toward 
her home, and at this moment the door opened before her 
and her teetering poise was shattered. 

"Oh!" she gasped, and backed quickly away. A middle-aged 
woman with clear steady eyes was looking at her. 

"You're Linda McGuire/' the woman said. "Did you wish 
to see me?" 

The voice was not unfriendly,, but to Linda's shattered 
nerves it seemed shockingly deep and firm. She managed to 
gasp assent and allowed herself to be ushered in. Still shame- 
less, though frightened, she looked round her, because for 
ten years no, for five or six years anyway she had been 
dying to look inside this house, to see how a woman kept 
it who lived in sin. She was surprised to find it so neat; there 
was not a thing out of place anywhere, or anything that 
looked soiled and in need of washing. 

4 Will you have a chair?" asked Alice Dopping; and Linda, 
like a girl on rubber legs, moved to a chair and sat. Then 
her eyes met the eyes of this woman, who had been choked 
and raped, and she thought her breath would stop. She tried 
to clear her throat and could feel fingers pressing hard against 
her windpipe. With a tinge of impatience Alice said, "Did 
you come to see me about something?" 

The question was so straight to the point that Linda gave 
a straight answer: "Yes." Then her delicate pink forehead 
filled with flame, and she swallowed. 

Alice saw the flame. In a gentler voice she said, "Linda?" 

"Yes?" said Linda, meeting the eyes for a moment 

"Is there something that is bothering you something you 
want to talk about?" 

Linda forced herself to say, "It's something I wanted to 
ask you." 

There was silence. Alice looked up and down the adoles- 
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cent frame of the girl, and said at last, "Well?" Perceiving 
that Linda seemed unable to speak, she said, not ungently, 
"It is something about me?" 

"Yes." 

"Then ask it, my child" 

"I'm not a child," Linda said. 

"You are fourteen, or maybe fteen. All right, you're a 
young woman. You came to my home to ask something 
about me. Very well, then ask it" 

And still Linda was silent. 

"Is it something long ago? . . . Well, is it?" 

"Yes," said Linda's child-voice. She was still glancing 
round her, but politely, for she had been taught manners. 

"Something about me long ago. All right, what is it?" 
Linda thought that Alice looked amused, in a grim aggressive 
way. Then Alice said, "Is it about the rape in the oak forest?" 

Linda nodded. Yes, she decided, Alice was amused: there 
could be no doubt of that: the woman looked as if she might 
explode in loud astonished snorts. Linda stared at her, fasci- 
nated by the convulsed unholy mirth in the face. Then 
amazement burst in Linda like a rocket of pain and wonder 
when the women said, "I wasn't in the forest, Linda. I wasn't 
in the forest." 

"You you weren't " 

"I wasn't raped, Linda, in the forest or anywhere. Would 
you like a cup of coffee?" Alice rose and went to her small 
kitchen, returning with a coffeepot and two cups. She poured 
coffee and took a cup to Linda, who didn't even glance at 
it her astonished eyes were on Alice's face. Alice sat and 
sipped her coffee and looked at the golden child across from 
her. 

Quietly she said, "For a long time this town has had its 
fun building a rape case around me. I have let it have its 
fun. O dear!" she said, and with what Linda thought were 
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nervous hands, took out and put back some pins and combs 
in her heavy hair. "Well, Linda, I suppose you might as well 
know the truth for you will tell it around and then every- 
body will know it. Won't you? 77 

It took Linda a few moments to grasp the import of that 
"You mean how he choked you? You mean how it changed 
your voice?" 

Even Linda, with her confused adolescent emotions and 
eyes, perceived now that Alice Dopping was astonished. She 
was staring at Linda, her eyes wide and her lips parted. Then 
she was saying, "Changed my voice? Holy Father, I hadn't 
heard that before!" 

"That's what they say/' Linda said. 

Alice poured coffee again and drank. Then she was look- 
ing across at Linda, like a woman almost too weary to speak. 
She was saying, "Linda, listen. Nobody choked me. Do you 
hear me? Nobody raped me." 

Linda sat very still and let the incredible words sink deep 
into her. When she was able to speak she said, barely whis- 
pering, "Hedidn'trape you?" 

"No man ever raped me," 

"Nn-ooo," said Linda. The word was neither an exclama- 
tion nor a question: it came off her tongue like the last 
breath of a thing dying. 

"They say it was a salesman, don't they? Philana's father 
was not a salesman/' 

"Nottt " Again it was a word exhaled in a long low de- 
spairing breath. She seemed about to fall forward from her 
chair. 

Alarmed, Alice stood up. She came over and faced the 
child, for she perceive*d now that Linda was in a state of 
shock. "Linda, are you all right?" Linda also stood up, and 
then drew away from her, backing toward the door, her 
round wide-open eyes on Alice's face. "Linda!" But it was 
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too late. Linda had backed through the door and, turning in 
a fog of amazement and grief and fright, she began to ran 
in a frenzied disjointed lope, heading straight for home. She 
burst in on her mother, then it all had to come out of 
her: flinging herself down to Mary's lap, she shook as with 
chills and buried her staring eyes in the darkness of her arms. 
Mary stroked the golden head and said over and over, 'What 
is it, Linda darling? . . . What is it? . . " Her daughter 
seemed to be filled with uncontrollable spasms. Suddenly 
Mary shrieked, because Linda, mistaking her mother's hand 
for her own, had bitten it hard, on top, through hide and 
and blood to the bone. Amazed, Mary jerked her hand away, 
crying shrilly, "My God, Linda, what are you doing?" 

Linda was on her knees, her elbows against her belly; and 
she seemed to be striving with jerky involuted movements to 
withdraw into herself. Mary sucked blood from the wound 
and looked down at the trembling head and shoulders. She 
knew that her daughter was shaking with fear, and after 
Linda was quieter Mary went to the door to look out, won- 
dering if a man had followed her daughter home. 
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Eunice looked at me across the table and said, "I've a cork- 
ing idea for a n<iveL I'd like to know what you think of it." 

The three of us were sitting in a small club, drinking 
bad Saratoga cocktails. They had too much bitters in them, 
and poor vermouth. I emptied my glass and said, "All 
right, let's have it/' 

"It's not at all like anything I've ever done/' she said. 

Eunice Ward was a novelist, but unlike many women 
who write books she was not masculine in her habits and 
tastes. She was small, dark, and round-shouldered. It had 
always seemed to me ridiculous that such a petite woman 
should write such huge books. None of her novels, of which 
there had been five or six, stopped short of six or seven 
hundred pages, and they were gawky amorphous things, 
like the works of Dreiser. You would expect a small, shy, 
introverted person like Eunice to write books no bigger 
than Robert Nathan's. She didn't weigh a hundred pounds, 
and everything about her except her ambition was delicate. 

"Tell him," her husband said. "Pve heard this story a 
thousand times but I guess I can stand it again." 

Paul Ward was professor of economics on $ big eastern 
campus. He was a big Viking of a man with fierce blue 
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eyes, and a way of snorting as if to blow obstacles out of 
his path. In all respects he was unlike his wife. Paul was 
broad, flat-bellied and bull-eager, and as extroverted as they 
come. Psychology he held in such contempt that the sound 
of Freud's name was enough to make him blow a wall 
down. 

"Well/' said Eunice, opening wide her dark eyes and 
acting as if the story scared her a little. "It's strange but 
it's true." 

'Tor a writer/' said Paul, "all true things are strange." 

"I mean what happened/' said Eunice, ignoring him. 
"I knew the woman. I still know her but possibly not so 
well as Paul does/' She looked at Paul when she said that, 
but he was looking away at a blonde. 

"You mean she's still alive." 

"Her kind never dies/' Paul said. "It's the husbands who 
die. Out in Idaho don't you have a Lady Bluebeard?" 

"Oh yes, a very notorious one." 

"How many husbands did she kill?" 

"As I recall it, she was sent up for only one murder, 
but it's generally assumed that she got rid of six or eight." 

"Why drag in that case?" Eunice asked Paul. "This 
woman didn't kill her husbands. They just died." 

"How many?" I said. 

"Four." 

"Four husbands died on her? Well, sure, there should be 
a novel there." 

"It's a wonderful story." 

I had realized since Eunice first mentioned it that this 
story had taken hold of her. Authors write most of their 
stories as a job, but now and then find one that they must 
write because it won't let .them go about their business. 

"This woman," said Eunice gravely, "is a good woman/' 

"She just had bad luck," Paul said. 
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"She's a good woman/' said Eunice. "She's sweet and 
generous and kind just the sort who should have babies 
and make a home." 

"Didn't she have any babies?" 

"She couldn't" 

"Did she blame the husbands? Women often do." 

"Sometimes the husbands are to blame. There are sterile 
men, you know/' 

"Yes, of course. But four in a row, do you think?" 

"Hardly. The woman was the sterile one in this case/' 

"I don't mean to interrupt all the time/' I said. "Get on 
with it." 

"Well, this woman has married again." Eunice gave me 
a thin little grimace. "When I heard she had married a 
fifth time, I began to think about her and wonder how she 
felt. Well, that that's the story." 

"I don't believe it," said Paul "This one will die, and 
she'll marry a sixth one. The only thing that stops such 
women is the shortage of men." He looked over again at 
the blonde. 

"How old is this woman now?" 

"About forty. She was young when she married the first 
time only fifteen, I think." 

"Does that have anything to do with the case?" 

"Eunice insists she's a good woman/' said Paul. "She 
loves good women. If this one lost four husbands in twenty- 
five years that's not so bad as four in twenty years." 

To me the case seemed a little absurd. "How many 
years of marriage were allotted to each?" Eunice's glance 
rebuked me. "You have here," I went on, determined to 
make my point, "an almost incredible story. Now if each 
husband had about the same number of years " 

"As a matter of fact they did." 

"Well, then, that makes it all the more incredible. You 
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mean each had about Eve or six years? But no. How long a 
time passed after the death of each before she married 
again?" 

"Not long," Paul said. "She was always on the job." 

"Never mind that," said Eunice impatiently. "I'm inter- 
ested in how she feels now. What is her attitude toward her 
fifth husband going to be? It seems to me that is the 
heart of the story." 

"Absolutely. Of course thafs it" 

"It's all laid out for me up to the fifth marriage. From 
there on out Fm on my own. The meat of the story is 
what happens in the fifth marriage." 

"Or the tenth," said Paul, looking again at the blonde. 

"A swell idea," I said. "I'd like to know what the fifth 
husband thinks." 

"Yes," said Paul. "What does that poor bastard think? 
Fd say it's Ms story." 

"It could be," Eunice admitted. She turned to me, "Is 
it her story or his story?" 

"Doesn't that depend on what kind of persons they are? 
Which is more sensitive? Let's have more about this woman 
and the fifth husband. How old is he?" 

"In his forties." 

"Then she's not the Hollywood kind who marries men 
younger than herself." 

"One of them was. He just happened to be." 

"Is this fifth husband intelligent?" 

Her next words startled me. "He's a lot like Paul/' she 
said. 

"Draw your own conclusion," said Paul. He was still 
watching the blonde. 

"First tell me about the woman. She must be attractive." 

"In a way. She's the warm and motherly sort that the 
mom-boys go for. A little stout now, but she would please 
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most of those who have painted the Madonna. Very healthy, 
a fair skin, a lot of energy." 

"How intelligent?" 

"Not intelligent enough to offend most men. A high 
school graduate." 

"You sure she didn't poison those four?" 

Eunice's black eyes flashed. "Of course not. For the 
purpose of my book she certainly did not." 

"For your book, yes, you're right." I turned to Paul. "How 
well do you know this woman?" 

"I've seen her a lot of times." 

"You think " 

"Oh hell, no. There's no murder in the case." 

"Well," I said, "let's have another drink and proceed." 
We had another round, and another; I could see the effect 
of them in Paul's eyes. There was no change in Eunice, 
except she talked a little more freely. She sketched in the 
background. This much-married woman whom we shall 
call Ruth, for the reason that I know a Ruth who is much 
like her appeared to be the average lovable sort whom men 
like and trust. Her four husbands had been ordinary men. 
One of them had been killed in an automobile accident. 
One had died of cancer of the liver, one of a bad heart 
weakened by rheumatic fever in childhood. Eunice did not 
know what the fourth had died of, but it was a common 
ailment. 

"The one younger than Ruth," I asked, curious, "what 
did he die of?" 

"He was killed," said Paul "He was drank." 

"She wasn't with him?" 

"No." 

"Well, I guess I'll have to assume that she didn't murder 
any of them. In writing the story are you going to tell about 
her life with the rst four?" 
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sketch it In. Thaf s not Important " 

"It might be. Four husbands ought to male any woman 
interesting. Which one did she love most and why?" 

"She loves all men/' Paul said. "That kind." 

Eunice said a little impatiently, "Her story is the fifth 
marriage." 

"That's right/' Paul said. "What happens to the poor 
bastard? Does he die too?" 

"Does he die too?" asked Eunice, looking at me. "Won't 
Ruth expect him to die?" 

"Oh, not at once. He should have five or six years." 

"But as the end of that time approaches how will Ruth 
feel? Won't she be afraid she'll lose him?" 

"You see/' said Paul wearily, "Eunice must find some 
significance in this. She's not content to let people many 
and die. To die or not to die, that is the question." 

"I begin to feel a lot of sympathy for the fifth husband. 
What's his name?" 

"Osberg/' said Paul. "He's a Dane." 

"Suppose you let Osberg live to be ninety," I said to 
Eunice. "Would that spoil your story?" 

"That's one kind of story. Is that the biggest story?" 

"You see!" cried Paul triumphantly. "She doesn't mind 
killing Osberg to get a big story." 

Eunice shrugged. Her husband didn't take her career very 
seriously. I've never known a husband of a woman author 
who was not on the defensive against her. 

"You've written psychological novels/' Eunice said to 
me. "How would you work this story out?" 

"You want me to be serious?" 

There was somber mirth in her dark eyes. "Oh, don't let 
the wanton slaughter of husbands outrage your ego. The 
story is the thing. One of the great Russians should have 
told it" 
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"Well," I said, "this woman Ruth is healthy, attractive, 
womanly, childless. Has she had any lovers during her 
married life?" The response to this question astonished me. 
Paul kicked me under the table. 

"I couldn't imagine it," said Eunice tartly. "Four " 

"But she's barren/* I said, avoiding Paul's eyes. "Pve 
known such women. If they can't get knocked up they run 
all over the map. It's not that they're wanton. A cow or a 
mare will do the same thing. Besides, you admit that Ruth 
is healthy and vivid and that men go for her." 

"Even if she had lovers, what does that have to do with 
it?" 

Paul kicked me again under the table. I still refused to 
meet his eyes. 

"You're going to make this the woman's story, aren't 
you? Now if she was naturally the easy sort when young, 
her terrible mortality in husbands would make her all the 
more approachable, wouldn't it?" 

"It might work the other way." 

"It could with a woman like you/' 

I intended the remark to be innocent I thought Eunice 
caught her breath. She looked at me and in her black eyes 
there was, at least for an instant, the naked meaning of 
her, but I hadn't the power to read it. Paul had turned away 
to look at the dancers. I ordered another round of drinks. 

"Well, let's skip the erotic life." An idea came to me 
"Let's dance," I said. 

Eunice was a good dancer but a little stiff. I suppose most 
women are who write books. While we danced I had in- 
tended to talk to her, free of Paul's caustic interruptions and 
kicks under the table; but almost at once I saw that she was 
watching her husband. He did not know it, and probably 
would not have cared if he had known. I became aware of 
Eunice's intent gaze on her husband when she began to 
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lead me. Curious about her motive, I observed next that 
Paul was staring at the blonde, in the bold way of a bull 
looking at a cow across a pasture fence. I understood that 
Eunice was maneuvering the dance so that she could watch 
her husband. 

"About this story/' I said, looking down across her dark 
lashes and noting the direction of her gaze. "As I under- 
stand it, you want to write a novel about Ruth's attitude 
toward her fifth husband. I think it could be a swell story. 
Does she mother him to death, constantly watch over him, 
or does she " 

"What?" asked Eunice, looking up. 

"What else could she do?" 

"I don't know." 

"She might want him to die." At once I felt a change in 
her. She stiffened, and raised a hand to do something with 
her hair. 

'Why did you say that?" she asked. 

I was startled by the passion in her voice. "Well, she 
might. If you want a psychological story " 

The music stopped and we returned to the table. Paul 
had gone to the bar and was standing there with his broad 
back to us. He was a handsome figure of a man. When 1 
turned back to Eunice I caught her looking at the blonde. 

"She probably would want him to die," I said. "The 
possibilities there are endless. She has had four husbands 
who have died, and as a consequence she has developed an 
attitude toward the men she marries. Not fatalism, you 
think? It could be that, but it could be subtler. It could 

T 

"What?" asked Eunice. She was again in control of 
herself. 

"Oh, a kind of subconscious satanic artistry. After four, 
the woman has come to accept the death of her husband 
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as inevitable. Death has become the pattern of her life. 
She finds a part of her meaning in it and the ways in 
which she finds that meaning make the story. I mean 
that she, so vitally alive, has entered a land of strange 
partnership with death. Or don't you see it that way?" 

"I like to hear you talk," Eunice said. "Go on." 

When the music started up Paul headed straight for 
the blonde. A few moments later he was dancing with her. 
I wondered for how long a time the blonde had known 
that he would come. They made a handsome pair. 

"Shall we dance or talk about the story?" 

"I like to hear you talk/' she said. 

"I'm a little drank/' I said. "I'm afraid I'm not talking 
well All right, suppose we pursue that possibility. Ruth, a 
good woman, could never consciously wish for the death 
of her husband. Could she? But subconsciously she could 
plot it Naturally, after a few years she would expect him to 
die, because all the others had died; and if he didn't die 
she would be confused. I suppose that, having lost four 
husbands, she has become rather self-pitying and neurotic, 
hasn't she? Life is cruel to her through no fault of her own. 
But she is a brave and self-sacrificing and uncomplaining 
woman. She has learned to feed on the tragic. That's the 
meaning of her life, and she couldn't very well accept a 
husband who threatened to outlive her. 

"Listen. I once knew a woman who lost all her babies. 
One after another died in infancy. After four or fiveI 
don't remember how many had died the woman came to 
be regarded as a most tragic person. She thought of herself 
that way too, and learned to thrive on misfortune. For her 
it was all a part of God's wise and inscrutable plan. She 
got a lot of attention and sympathy that she would never 
have got if her babies had lived. In fact, she reached the 
point where she feUy expected the next one to die, and 
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spoke of its death as something imminent and inevitable. 
Even more than that. As soon as the infant was born she 
began to search it for signs of sickness; and right from the 
start she told the neighbors how ailing it was, fondly dwell- 
ing on all the imaginary symptoms. 

"Well, isn't that like the one you have in mind? That 
devout and superstitious woman never for a moment blamed 
herself, or wondered about syphilis or anything. Nor did 
her neighbors. It was God's doings and that's all there was 
to it. But persons try to turn even misfortune to an advan- 
tage, and she did. She became the most widely known and 
most talked about woman in her county. She loved all the 
pity and attention the special way she was singled out for 
discussion. 

"Now suppose her sixth child, say, had lived. Would the 
mother have had a nervous breakdown? I suspect she would 
have had. If all the attention from her neighbors had been 
suspended, what meaning, for her, would her life have had 
then? It would be like making a new start after emotional 
bankruptcy. She would no longer have been the one woman 
in the county singled out by God for a special and mysterious 
destiny. She would no longer have had any destiny at all. 
If a child or two had lived and romped around her in health, 
she might have gone insane. 

"Because after all, Eunice, we're interested in attention 
and sympathy, and in being set apart. We're so hungry for 
those things that some people contrive misfortune to get 
them. That's the psychology of the cripple who becomes 
the brave and cheerful person in his community; of the 
wife who gets the attention of her husband and doctors by 
becoming neurotically ill; of the tantrum child who throws 
himself on the floor. That may be the psychology of a 
Hitler, tormented by feelings of physical and social inferior- 
ity, who sets out on mass murder to make the whole world 
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pay attention to him. If s an awful thing in human beings, 
but it's there, in all of us. 

"If s in this woman Ruth. But how can she bring about 
the death of her husband in order to keep the role as the 
tragic wife? Have you figured that out?" 

"No/' said Eunice in a low voice. "I guess I hadn't 
thought of the story that way." 

Paul had finished the dance and returned to the bar, 
and I went over to fetch him. When he sat at the table 
I said: 

"We've got this novel doped out We've decided that 
Ruth cannot live happily unless her fifth husband dies. But 
she's a virtuous woman. She can't poison him or shoot 
him. She has to bring about his death in a way that will 
leave her conscience clear. How can she do it? Is he a 
neurotic man?" 

"Hell, no/' Paul said. 

"Then she can't drive him into chronic illness. Besides, 
a neurotic illness often lingers' to the snow-white years. 
Could there be an accident? Ruth does tender and thought- 
ful things to preserve her husband, but all the while, un- 
known to her, they are calculated to finish him off. Could 
she make some change in the house so he'd fall and break 
his neck?" 

"I'm afraid," Paul said, "she's going to have a hell of a 
time getting rid of him." 

I looked at Eunice. She was watching me closely but she 
did not speak. 

"I have it," I said. "Ruth is a patriotic woman. We're at 
war. She persuades her husband to enlist." 

"A lot of soldiers will come back," Paul said. 

"Well, well put him in the most dangerous service. 
Aviation. The chances there are against him." 
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"We must be sure to kill him," Paul said. "If we don't, 
Eunice will have to rewrite her damned story/ 1 

I became aware that Eunice was upset. She rose abruptly 
and asked me to dance; and when we were on the floor she 
said, "Did you have to say that?" 

"What?" 

"About the Air Corps. Didn't you know Paul has enlisted 
in it?" 

"Lord, no. Really? In the combat part?" 

I looked round me for Paul He was dancing again with 
the blonde. When Eunice looked op at me I thought I saw 
a mist of tears in her eyes. 

"I asked him not to enlist," she said. 

"Why, of course," I said, looking down at her dark hair. 

"College teachers don't have to go. He was deferred." 

"Yes, of course." 

"He insisted on entering the most dangerous division." 

"He would," I said. I was about to say something else, 
but then a thought came to me and I dropped the subject. 
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Perry Fitzhugh, half Celt and half German, was a small 
timid man whose little black mustache was the only mascu- 
line vanity he dared possess. In his abashed and humble 
existence it was his only sign of manliness; and campus 
wags had reduced it to a jest Life had almost completely 
vanquished Perry Fitzhugh. Once he had been ambitious in 
an apologetic way ? but now he was only an instructor in 
the Department of Education in a second-rate school. 
Year by year he had slipped into silence and daydreams. 
He had so completely escaped from life that he now hid 
from it in reverie and gave his mind to the verbal archi- 
tecture of fantasies, wherein he was a giant of the first magni- 
tude. In consequence of this, he had become very absent- 
minded which means only that he scorned because he was 
afraid of the vulgar turmoil of the world and refused to 
admit it to the sanctuary where he dreamed. 

He was forty-four and his wife Constance was forty-two 
and they were childless. Years ago Constance had decided 
that her husband was a nincompoop who would never be 

*Some readers may be struck by the remarkable similarity be- 
tween this story and Thurber's "Walter Mitty." "Fitzhugh" was 

published in 1936, "Mitty" in 1939. 
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a dean or even a professor; wondered why in heaven's name 
she had married him; and after a while of vengeful nagging 
had withdrawn into maternal watchfulness and symptoms 
of an early death. As Perry came more and more to look like 
a specter half scared out of its wits, Constance cultivated her 
illness and searched herself for signs of rapid decay. Her 
patience was superb. Sometimes she would lie in bed for a 
week, never complaining, hiding her symptoms and agony; 
and Perry would busy himself like a mouse in the kitchen or 
he would sit in the living room, doing she never knew what, 
and making no sound at all save now and then a cough or 
a sneeze. If she had had a child she would have been able 
to hate him deeply and terribly; but without a child, with- 
out anything but two cats and a dog and a canary and a 
bowl of goldfish, she felt some tenderness for the man as 
though he were a mentally helpless son. "Perry/ 1 she would 
say, "don't forget your buttermilk. . . . Perry, there's a 
wind outside. Where's your muffler?" Or she would say: 
"This Health Glow is an excellent tonic. I do wish you'd 
try it/' 

But Perry's only tonic was his dreams. His contempt 
for medicines was a fierce triumph in every one of his 
hundred and twenty-nine pounds. . , . 

It -was a huge OK but it -was a light thing in his powerful 
hands. The chips of the mighty larch scattered around him 
and he could hear the -flesh groan as he found the heart. 
The men stood back Swede Borgstrom and Marty Jedder- 
ben and Qlof Breen giants all, with hide on their palms 
as thick as a harness trace, with thighs like the hams of 
bulls, with necks and shoulders fleshed like the breast of d 
stud. They stood back and watched with admiring eyes 
as he drove the blade deep into the tree, blow on blow; 
ah, it was good to be a man among men and feel the 
powerful health of his musdes: with strength overflowing 
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him in sweat and golden warmth: the flush of mighty 
feeling when the blow fell: the feeling of earth, of size, of 
kinship with big things that moved in power and well-being 
over the earth, when the earth was young and the -winds 
-were wild, and might and courage moved like mountains 
and buried the weaklings in the coal beds and in the strata 
of the grand canyons of the world; and health was a sleepless 
strength in the rocks and beasts of a young and living 
planet, and the strong lay undisturbed in the fearful jungles 
under the young stars. There were giants in those days, and 
giants still: this mighty tree, these mighty men; these 
great logs piled in that dark canyon; the harnessed power 
of this great mill. . . . 

"Perry, did you hear me? I asked if yon have any chance 
to be the new dean?" 

In those days in that infinite past, among the changing 
mountains and valleys of a world coming to birth, of chaos 
shaping a world . . . 

"Perry, Fm speaking to you!" 

. . . a world rolled out like a wild primitive scroll of 
mountains and seas and abysses, fog and fang and jungle 
heart out of the primordial deep and the raw ravening 
hungers tiger heart and tiger mind and the muscular 
splendorsthe antediluvian -floods and storms and the 
immense cemeteries of the weaklings, the graveyards of 
the timeless and the everlastingness of time: when life 
flowed and poured and fought in the ravages of the moment 
and buried its records deep under the millenniums: the 
inexhaustible flooding of strength and of the undaunted 
heart, the ferocious courage on the epicene front, when 
life bulked huge in bone and sinew and titan, great- 
shouldered and heavy-ribbed, where leviathans were giants 
on every horizon of the earth; and the onward rush of brawn 
filed earth and sky with thunder; when the flimsy rickety 
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jerry-builts, the doddering and limp and blind, the impo- 
tent and palsied, the decrepit and effeminate and broken, 
were torn under the feet and teeth and left bleaching on 
the plains, or herded in their -weak and pdlid gaspings 
ahead of the terrors, ahead of the primeval hungers wrung 
out of darkness into light, -when Being turned its long 
journey upward to the sun and the cathedrals when the 
night and the day fought on the fragment of a star, hurled 
from its orbit in a sheet of fire; when out of the struggle 
came a heart, beating, and the shadowed mind, the tdoned 
will out of darkness and chaos . . . 

"Perry!" She reached under the breakfast table and kicked 
him, and he looked at her, his eyes clouded with his fanta- 
sies. "Terry!" she said, and kicked him again. He started in 
his strange, in his utterly exasperating, way, as if he had 
been yanked out of sleep. The clouds of fable and legend 
passed from his eyes and he saw his wife. 

"What?" he said. 

"Do you know Fve been talking to you for ten minutes?" 

"You have? Fm sorry, indeed I am/' 

"Oh, indeed and indeed on all your nonsense! YouVe 
been ignoring nie." 

"Ignoring you?" he said, pained. "Oh, I've done nothing 
of the sort. My dear, I was thinking. Yes," he said, "I was 
thinking." 

"Thinking about what? And where does your thinking 
ever get you?" 

"Not very far, I guess." Something like terror clouded 
his gaze. "No, not very far. And you were speaking to me? 
Well, well, I'm getting absent-minded." 

"Oh, are youl Heaven and earth, Perry, what vtere you 
thinking?" 

"Oh," he said, and looked at his inquisitor's eyes. How 
dared he tell her of what he had been thmklng?of a time 
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when men were giants, and weaklings were left Heeding 
under the heelthis woman with her fancied ills and her 
belief in the Babylonian legend of mystic apples and phallic 
snakes! "I was thinking/* he said softly, softly lying, "of 
the dean's resignation. He's going to Harvard, yon know/' 

"And you're going to be the new dean. Aren't you, 
darling?" 

"Oh, of course." He gave her a wan little smile. "Yes, 
indeed." 

"Perry, listen to me/' 

"What?" he said. 

She reached under the table and kicked him. "Listen to 
me." 

"Oh," said Perry. He sighed. "Yes, of course. What is 
it?" 

'"Why shouldn't you be the new dean?" 

Such unreasonableness griped him Hke a bellyache. "I?" 
he said. 

"Yes, you. Are you going to be only an instructor all 
your life? Perry, I can't stand it You've been here fourteen 
years and not once not once have you been promoted! Do 
you realize that?" 

"Yes/' he said. He had no trouble realizing that 

"What are you going to do about it?" 

"Why, nothing." 

. . . There were grants in those days. They reached with 
strong hands to the prize; and what stood in their way they 
broke; and what yielded they used. . . . 

"Perry . . . Perry!" 

*Tes, yes," he said. 

"Do you realize I haven't much longer to live?" 

"You're only forty-two/' he said. 

"Do you redize it?" 

"No/' he said,, his eyes clouding again. 
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"Perry, you don't care!" 

"Of course I care. But," he said, remembering, "youll 
live a long time yet." 

"What a husband you are! Perry, I don't care for myself, 
Fin thinking of you." 

"Of course/' he said. 

. . . There -were giants in those days. . . . 

"Yes, Perry, of you. Are you listening?" 

"Yes," he said. 

"Perry, do you know you get more absent-minded every 
day? ... Do you?" 

"I'm thinking," he said. 

"Nonsense. What are you thinking of?" 

He was in a garden somewhere and around him was an 
uncivilized confusion of western azaleas and pink abronias 
and bee phacelias; and a girl, gypsylike, with not a trace of 
the American woman in her manner her hair was a dark 
splendor, fragrant with wind and sun and a girl's yearnings; 
and she came toward him, swiftly, in surrender. . . . 

"Of your work, you'd say! I don't believe it Perry?" 

She was primitive and whole-souled, with the hunger of 
centuries in her eyes and mouth and hands her hands 
trembling on his shoulders, her mouth soft and full and 
seeking and her kisses going into him like ecstasies of 
flame in masses of tendrils. . . . 

"Perry, I tell you I don't believe it I don't" 

"What?" he said, venturing a glance her way. 

"That you're thinking of your work. You never act to 
me like a man who's thinking of his work." 

He was annoyed. When around her, always always he 
heard the whine of her voice. She filled him with impotent 
furies, and he now aroused himself to look at her, as if to 
see what sort of person she was. More and more, as the 
years had passed, as she had laid on flesh, layer by layer 
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or mound by mound, he had refused to look at her; he had 
tried to shut her out, to remember her as the slender young 
thing he had married more than twenty years ago. He 
looked at her now with all the courage he had. He saw her 
sitting there, a great hulk of female; a pile of esh ? shapeless, 
terrible, hideous, with a head on it; a monstrous residue of 
fats and sweets and starches that had been fed into her 
stomach to build the small mountain of her. There she was, 
a soft flabby hippopotamus of a thing a girl buried and 
heaped over with only its head out not his wife, certainly 
(he would never admit that), no, but something that lived 
in this house and lay at his side, like a small continent of 
pink powdered beef, smelling of Woolworth's. That is what 
she was. And she was speaking again. She was declaring out 
of her great excess, out of that dreadful pile of bosom, that 
he ought to shave his mustache off. When he fully under- 
stood her, he was twice as furious. He rose before her like 
an enraged schoolboy and squeaked. 

"You really should," she said. "Anything to change you. 
You could have been the dean, but deans never wear a 
mustache like that. It is standing in your way here." She 
looked at the rage in his eyes. "You know what I heard 
Alicia Spender-Low say about your mustache?" 

"What?" he said, choked with fuijr. 

"She says men who wear tiny mustaches are still boys. 
A boy's mustache indicates a boy's mind." 

"Oh, does it?" he said. 

"She says she's made a study of men who wear little 
mustaches. They're all boys." 

"Oh, are they?" he said. Still choked up, he turned away. 
What nonsense! He seized his hat and left the house, with 
Constance crying after him. 

... He -was standing off and looking at himself and he 
liked what he saw. He saw a man musckd like a gorilla; 
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a man with a black and terrible beard, and with beard all 
over his chest and arms, with a thicket of tough beard 
across his shoulders and down his back. He looked like the 
Java man with his prognathous jaw; and he walked like a 
brontotherium from the Oligocene beds. He had massive 
brow ridges, and hands that could crush an armadillo, that 
could kill a Miocene hog with one blow. He had teeth like 
a Pinna pelecypod: no feeble bridgework there, no ridicu- 
lous gold caps, no pyonhea spilling into the blood stream, 
He walked in his shadow across the campus, in the shadow 
of this, his mighty ancestor, of this, himself: a man built 
from the ground up, of indestructible bone timbers and 
solid powerful flesh. . . 

"Hey you!" shouted a furious voice. "Don't you ever 
look where you're going?" 

Perry stopped. He saw an angry driver scowling at him 
through a windshield. 

"Don't you have any eyes?" asked the man. "Or do you 
see with that thing on your lip?" 

Oh, to be an Eoanthropus for a moment and throw that 
insolent fellow over the farthest building! To feel jungle 
strength flooding bone and sinew and lifting its power into 
muscular bulges and the arched neck, purpling with the 
invincible might! 

"I'm sorry," said Perry meekly. "I didn't see you/' 

. . . He went over and grasped Ike absurd noddy and 
held him up by the nape of his neck and shook him. He 
shook him until his bridgework fell out and his spectacles 
fell off; and then he seized the dean of education and 
shook him until the solitary furze turned gray on his 
bald head; and Spender-Low until his fat boyish face 
danced like a mound of butter. He strode around the city, 
seeking his enemies; and the pitiable moppets who called 
themselves men fled into cellars and wdled there like an 
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oreodont cornered by an amblypod. Lovely -women gathered 
to follow him; came to Mm 'with their breasts bared to 

his hands, each waiting in gentle virginal terror to sur- 
render. And he took them one by one, each a panting 
bacchante under the infinite pulse that beat in his body 
and heart. . . . 

He entered his office. It was hardly an office It was a 
little two-by-four den, fenced off at the end of a hallway, 
with an old typewriter and a few books, and the most 
battered old desk In the department. . . . 

OJt, but he "was in a splendid office, with three great 
windows looking out on the blue spruces and lawn on the 
campus. Two walls were stacked with books, the records of 
searching minds of the past, with his own books among 
them. There was his volume, the standard in its field: 
Administration in High Schools; and another, used as a 
textbook everywhere: The Fundamentals of Education. 
They were big fat books, crammed with learning and pro- 
found insights. Terry Fitzkugh,' one brilliant critic had 
written, 'has taken the odium off pedagogy. Preserved in 
the rich precision of his style is the most dependable aggre- 
gation of facts. . . / And there was his definitive volume 
on The Ideal In Greek Educationfor he was a master in 
many fields, who turned the light on everything his mind 
touched. . . . 

He stood in blissful reverie, looking at the papers on his 
desk. He gathered a few notes and went to the classroom. 
He always sat at his desk a few moments, fussing with 
his notes, looking as unapproachable and learned as he could: 
he envied teachers who sat on top of their desk with the 
arrogance of a great spider, dangling their legs and talking 
Informally, smoking cigarettes and dropping witticisms. 

When Dr. Fitzhugh entered the classroom a hush fell, 
and his students his classes always fitted every available 
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seat and the aides and windows looked at him, knowing 
that here was one of the great men of his time. When he 
spoke they leaned forward as if better to grasp his ideas; 
and if for a moment he was silent, gathering into a pattern 
the more elusive odds and ends of fact and theory, they 
waited breathless, as if his next utterance would declare 
the meaning of meaning. As great a teacher as Sumner of 
Yale, he was a modest and self-effacing man, aware that 
aquila no capit muscas: the soaring do not spurn the earth, 
having felt the infinity of space and time. . . 

Done with his notes, which he had only pretended to 
look at, Fitzhugh coughed gently and looked at his students. 
They were giggling or wooing, or yawning. It was always 
so. Even their most courteous contempt was galling. "Our 

subject today/' he said, and again coughed gently, "is " 

He couldn't be heard in the din. Looking as formidable as 
he could, he waited for silence. "Our subject today . . . If," 
he said, with grotesque dignity, "I may have your attention, 
please. Our subject today/' he went on, looking at them 
with aggrieved eyes, "is the matter of of discipline in high 
school teaching. When you go out to teach in the schools 
of our state, you will find may I have your attention, 
please? you will find that your students are uh sometimes 
quite uh rowdy. If their home training had been what it 
should, you'd find your problems uh considerably uh 
mitigated. Some of your students will have the manners 
of uh labor union leaders. May I have your attention, please? 
So our subject today our purpose today is to decide if we 
can uh I mean in informal discussion to decide what 
the teacher can uh can do when faced uh with classroom 
disturbance/* He paused and drew forth a clean handker- 
chief and coughed into it. "In certain extreme cases/ 7 he 
went on, feeling a little more vigor, "you will, of course, 
have to call on your superiors for uh for disciplinary aid. 
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In most cases in the usual mine-ran, if I may use so 
inelegant a metaphor you will uh you will be able to 
handle the matter. Now let us consider some of the common 
problems. If if, let us say if uh when you enter the class- 
room you find it difficult to get the uh attention of your 

students Miss Johnston, what would you suggest in a 

case of that kind?" 

Miss Johnston for a moment was all colorful confusion 
and dimples and bright eyes. Fitzhugh looked at her mouth 
and rosy cheeks, and in spite of himself his gaze fell to 
her breasts. He looked away. 

"Well/' she said in a throaty contralto voice, "I don't 
know. 77 

"Uh you don't know/' he said, but his thoughts were 
far from what it was that she did not know. "Miss Wheel- 
wright" 

Miss Wheelwright had eyes of wordless wizardry. "I 
can't imagine/' she said. "I'd probably resign." 

"You would?" said Perry, adoring her eyes. "Miss 
Woltraugk" 

"Me? Why, Fd say, Look here, you bunch of sheep- 
herders" 

There was loud laughter. 

After dinner this evening Perry Fitzhugh went early to 
bed. He always turned away from his wife and, drawing 
his knees up like a boy, gave his mind to his dreams. . . . 

He was in a fragrant place, geographically nameless, 
and Lavon Wheelwright came to Mm up a path, her manner 
demure but eager. He stood behind a flowering bush and 
watched her comewatched a breeze lie against her shim- 
mering gauzy dress and show the wonder of her body. 
Terrf she said softly, and he trembled and waited. She 
listened. Then she advanced, an insupportable vision of a 
girl in love. Xtzvonf he whispered. *I love you! Dar- 
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ling. . . / She saw him then and came like pure poetry 
to his arms. She raised her face, her eyes closed, dark lashes 
lying on her cheeks; and he bent, with all of time in the 
moment, to the deep voluptuous hunger of her mouth. 
Passion filled him like flood and storm, with a timeless 
blindness in his mind and senses; and when then he put 
his cheek to her cheek he was enveloped by all the gentleness 
and goodness of earth. All of life, in his soul and hers, 
fused in this oneness, this incredible mating flame of body 
and soul. . . . 

He was aroused by a horrible sound. He did not at first 
know what it was, and he stirred himself and listened; and 
then he knew. It was his wife, the shapeless elephant of a 
creature, snoring at the ceiling. Annoyed and curious, he rose 
to his haunches and looked at her: there she was, as prone 
as a bag of wool, her mouth open, with enormous exhala- 
tions puffing her cheeks, with her mind as dead as seaweed. 
He glanced round him as if to be sure that he was in his 
own home. With fresh interest he looked at her again. 
For this was his wife, he reflected bitterly; and while he 
stared at her she became a strange and incredible thing, this 
monster who had once been a slender girl, this to whom 
he had once breathed in passionate ardor, twenty years ago; 
this pile of flesh lying in his bed with its mouth open, with 
its snores rumbling across the ceiling. Good Lord! he 
thought, and went on staring. What an immense ponderous 
mass of womanhood! What a useless accumulation of flesh 
and fat! He became morbidly curious. He wanted to draw 
the covers down and see if she bulged as large as she seemed 
to and gently, very gently, he pulled the blanket away, 
exposing her bosom that was rising and falling like two 
huge pillows; looked at them and shuddered again; drew 
the cover down to her waist, to the broad white beef of 
her flanks, to the solid pierwork of her thighs; and stared, 
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unable to take his gaze away. There she was, his wife, 
the slender Constance Bordy 7 whom he had given roses 
to. ... He drew the cover back, drew it up to the wide full 
bellows of her chin and throat. Then his gaze was caught 
by her two feet standing up under the quilt like the feet of 
a dead thing. There they were, thrust up in a ridiculous 
way, with each big toe clearly marked under the cover. 

Softly he left the bed. While he stood there, feeling 
darkly defeated, playing with the notion that she was dead, 
she stirred and opened her eyes. They were blue eyes clouded 
with sleep and dream, and for a few moments they looked 
at him without seeing what he was. She closed her mouth 
and swallowed. Then a hand came slowly from under the 
cover and rubbed at the sleep in her eyes; and her mouth 
said, "Perry, is that you?" He did not speak. She straggled 
like a beast in a mud wallow and sat up, propping herself 
with one huge white arm. "Perry, what are you standing 
there for?" Still he did not speak. He looked at her gravely, 
wondering in a vague way about her and himself, and life 
and death. "Perry, speak to me. Why do you look at me that 
way?" 

"What way?" he said. 

"Perry, what is wrong?" 

"Nothing at all" 

"Then why don't you get in bed? What are you standing 
there for?" They looked steadily at one another. Her eyes 
lost their fright and filled with languor and feminine cun- 
ning, and she reached out to grasp his hand. "Perry, come 
to bed." She smiled at him, and he wondered if she thought 
herself seductive. "Perry, stoop down, I want to kiss you." 

"The hell you do," he said, 

"Why, Perry! You're profaning." 

"The hell I am," he said. He tried to think of a more 
terrible oath. "Damn me, yes, I am." 
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'Terry, what is the matter?" 

"Nothing at all, nothing at all" 

"Then why are you swearing at me?" 

He turned suddenly and left the room. He went to the 
parlor and sat there, trying to understand what he should 
do; and after a few moments Constance filled the doorway. 
She came toward him, a vast nightmare in green pajamas. 
Eluding her, he went to the bedroom and began to dress, 
and she looked at him with stupor and fear In her eyes. 

"Perry, where are you going?" 

"Just out for a walk. I can't sleep." 

"But why can't you sleep?" 

"I don't know," he said. 

"You're acting like a boy," said Constance. 

"Am I?" he said. 

"Are you going to leave me alone?" 

"Youll be all right," he said. He got his hat and went 
to the door. He stopped to look back and saw her peering 
after him; and he said cheerfully, "Youll be all right" 
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I shall never forget the eyes of Kate Murden, 

Brig Murden I had seen only once. When I was a child 
of six, Brig came to my father's ranch for a load of poles 
and camped there all night. During the night one of his 
mares gave birth to a colt, and the next morning Brig 
killed the colt with an ax. I saw the killing. He struck it 
one blow on its forehead and after the colt fell he never 
bothered to see if it was dead. I hated the man. 

Between that hour and the hour twenty-eight years later 
when I saw Brig again, the man had become a legendary 
person. Actually, he was a morose and brutal drunkard 
whom nobody loved and everybody feared. He was a moon- 
shiner. He drank his own raw whisky, terrorized his neigh- 
bors, and beat his wife. Those are the facts. Among the 
stories in the legend were three that had aroused my 
interest 

It was said that he paid his hired help with worthless 
checks and that he was never prosecuted. It was said that 
he kept a gallon jug of whisky in the shack where his hired 
man slept; that he filled this jug before breakfast every 
morning; that he had savage contempt for any man who 
left the jug untouched. This story I found to be true. The 
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third story that Interested me was this: in a patch of dwarf 
aspen which stood three hundred yards from Brig's house 
was an assortment of bones. Once I had slipped in to 
examine these bones and had supposed them to be of cattle 
and dogs; for it was well known that Brig shot all stray 
dogs, and that he knocked his beasts on the head when 
they became too feeble for his use. There was a rumor that 
among these bones were human bones, and one solitary 
grave, but this rumor I was not able to verify. 

It was curiosity more than a need of dollars that led me 
to offer myself to Brig as a hired man. I wanted to solve 
the riddle of Kate Murden. 

I found Brig in the stable that June morning and for a 
little while I watched him, unobserved. He was sitting on 
a pile of straw, mending a collar pad. He was a huge 
rawboned man, with immense shoulders and hands. A 
broad ugly scar lay in his beard, which was a grizzly gray. 
His hands, I thought, shook a little as he laced the pad 
with twine; his tongue ran back and forth across his lower 

HP. 

At last I stepped in and spoke. He completely ignored 
me after one quick, intent appraisal. He sewed the yellow 
cloth on the pad, and I meanwhile looked at his gaunt 
horses standing in muck to their fetlocks. As I stood there, 
watching and waiting, and thinking of that morning 
twenty-eight years ago, I felt a desire to murder the man 
and run. I felt this desire even more strongly one forenoon 
three weeks later. 

Brig now raised his gray head suddenly, as if he had 
sensed my wish to kill him, and looked straight at me a 
few moments. The same emotion, of anger and fear, came 
over me as had come over me one time when I looked 
into the eyes of a big rattlesnake which I had made helpless 
with a forked stick on its throat In the eyes of both man 
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and snake there was the same want of feeling the same 
lack of pity and fear. 

After looking at me he stood up, his eyes holding mine, 
and, pulling a flask of whisky from a pocket, offered me a 
drink. I drank a little more than I intended to, for the 
reason that a wish to please others is deep in me. The 
expression in Brig's eyes, I thought, softened a little, though 
that can hardly be. Though he never uttered a word I knew 
that I was hired, and at once I went away from him, 
feeling relief. I have sometimes looked at the faces of 
infamous murderers, in books: Brig had that kind of face. 

He set me to plowing, and while turning furrows back 
and forth I looked over at the house. It was a bleak un- 
painted structure that looked like an old barn. The other 
buildings were like it, shacks all of them, weathered and 
warped. The yard was like the buildings. There was not one 
thing here to suggest gentleness and love. 

At noon I watered and fed my beasts and went to the 
house. I had never "seen Kate Murden. Few persons had, 
for she was a mysterious woman who never left her yard, 
and seldom her house. The nearest neighbors thought her 
unapproachable and queer. It was said that during the first 
yeare of her married life Brig had often flogged her black 
and blue, using on her the same rawhide whip that he 
used on his beasts. She was childless, though nobody knew 
why. So far as was known, she had severed all relations 
with her own people. No visitors came to her door. 

There was no porch or stoop on Brig's house, but 
against the north wall he had built a kind of lean-to in 
which the men washed. It was while I stood in this lean-to, 
using earth as soap to get the grease off my hands, that 
I heard a strange sound. It was an unhuman sound that 
chilled me. I thought at flrst it came from under the wash- 
stand. Looking under the stand,, I saw that a hole, about 
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six Inches square, had been sawed through the board wall 
of the house, and that over this hole was a piece of gunny- 
sack. I didn't look into the hole then. I never dreamed that 
it would lead me to the solution I was looking for. 

Above the stand was a small window that offered a view 
of the kitchen. I peered through this window, hoping to 
catch a glimpse of Kate; and I did see her after a while, 
but not clearly. She seemed to be a large woman with gray 
hair and strangely aimless movements. 

When I entered the house and faced her I saw nothing 
but her eyes. Never had I seen eyes that were so completely 
of one changeless dead expression. There are many things 
I could say about her eyes, but I can think of no words 
that would more than faintly suggest what I have in mind. 
I could say, for instance, that she looked at me as if she did 
not see me at all; as if she had no power to distinguish me 
from the other objects around her; but thai; nevertheless, 
her eyes seemed to be full of cunning knowledge. This 
baffling quality I have sometimes seen in the eyes of a babe. 
Or I could say that she seemed to be sightless and yet able 
to see; or that she had the fixed stare of a large doll, or of a 
clothes dummy in a shopwindow. But deeper than all 
these was something that simply chilled me to the marrow. 
It was anguish that had no anguish left in it; horror that 
had become calm; hate that could no longer feel. 

Possibly I can suggest it another way. I once caught a 
vulture in a trap. After I removed the trap the creature 
sat back on its broken legs and looked at me. If I moved 
to right or left, the eyes followed me, with some quality in 
them that aroused in me a powerful emotion. As well as 
I can put it, it was a kind of lofty contempt for pain and 
death a complete absence of terror and self-pity. I felt 
that the bird perceived, as I never had, that circumstance, 
impersonal and unfeeling, was its enemy, and that I, for all 
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my triumph over a fellow creature, was also a victim of 
that impersonal power. This looking beyond pain into the 
dark and terrible depths was also what I saw in Kate's 
eyes. 

I came to understand, after watching her a few days, 
that for this strange silent womln life had been drawn 
into one focus, one picture; and that morning, noon, and 
night she saw nothing else. She was shut away from life, 
from all living realities. Her gaze was fixed on something 
beyond all the things I could see; on some dark and eternal 
meaning beyond my reach. I resolved to stay here until 
I had learned what she was looking at 

I discovered nothing for another week. Brig kept the jug 
filled, and to please him I drank with him now and then, 
or when he was out of sight I poured a little of the whisky 
down the privy hole. He seemed to think I was a good 
drinker and a fair sort of fellow, though he rarely spoke 
to me. 

Between him and his wife I heard no words pass. There 
seemed to be between them no emotion, no intimacy, 
almost no awareness of one another. His feeling toward 
her was like that for his beasts; and hers toward him, as 
for all the other things around her, was one of frozen 
detachment, as though all her motions long ago had run 
into stone. As I furtively watched her, through the window 
when washing, at the table when eating, I resolved again 
and again to understand her before I got enough of this 
place and had to go away. I would lie in bed remembering 
her eyes and trying to imagine her past I thought of one 
thing and another that might have horrified her into silence 
and living death, but none of them explained her eyes. ' 
Something was eluding my imaginings, something deeper 
and more fundamental. I could feel it everywhere but I 
couldn't get hold of it 
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And so the days passed. 

Early one Sunday rooming I saw a strange thing. I have 
said that Kate seemed to be wholly indifferent to everything 
around her. For a while I thought so. This Sunday morning 
came the first revelation. 

The first day, while eating in the house and thinking of 
the strange sound I had heard, I had observed that a cellar 
was built under the floor. In the way of frontier houses, 
three boards had been sawed in two, between two floor 
beams, to make an entrance. This Sunday morning I 
heard that sound again. Falling to my knees, I looked 
through the hole under the washstand. For a little while I 
could see only darkness with a patch of gray in it, but 
slowly a picture emerged, the gray became her hair; and 
then I could see her in that black underground place. She 
was sitting in profile to me, with a half dozen kittens in 
her lap. 

Well, that didn't at first seem unusual But when I saw 
her large horny hands caressing those kittens; saw her lift 
one, then another, to her cheek; saw her hug the whole 
armful to her breast and rock them, I was so overcome 
that I stood up. And there was the sound! It was weird 
lamentation, unearthly and cold and ageless, like the look 
in her eyes. . . . 

I dropped to iny knees and looked again. She then raised 
her head and, turning, looked straight at me, and I thought 
my heart would stop. She had transfixed me, and I was 
paralyzed, until I became conscious of a fact stranger than 
all else, that she was looking at me, yet did not see me. 
She was looking at my face framed in that small square 
of light, but she never once interrupted that awful desolatf 
crooning, or rocking back and forth. I took my face away, 
returned it, took it away, but nothing in her face changed. 
I stood up r trembling. I was feeling pretty queer. I went 
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to the barn and hid there until I could get control of 
myself. 

Twice in the days that followed I looked in and saw her 
hugging those kittens and heard that sound. 

But for another week or more the riddle lived with me. 
Day and night I was haunted by her eyes and by the 
sound she made. All day at work I thought of her, and 
half the night when trying to sleep. In the darkness I 
would look out and see those strange eyes, and hear that 
moaning. This was a haunted place and a haunted house 
and I wanted to get away, but not before I had solved the 
riddle. 

Fd come in unexpectedly from the fields or the barn, 
hoping to catch her off guard. Surely, I thought, she did 
not live in perpetual oblivion. Surely she had lucid moments, 
when she knew herself and the things around her y and saw 
what she looked at Was all her housework done entirely 
by habit? I wasn't prepared to believe that. So Fd go in for 
a drink or a match; Fd suddenly swing the door open and 
step in. But I never surprised her. She didn't seem to know 
that I had entered the house and was looking at her. At 
first I had thought that she pretended not to know, but I 
became convinced that she actually was^unaware of B me. 

Now and then I talked to her. When drinking from a tin 
cup and looking at her I would spf ak of the weather, the 
crops, the neighbors, watching her all the while across the 
cup. I came right out and told her that she lived in a 
haunted house and acted like a haunted woman/ 1 said, 
"How long since youVe talked? Don't you ever speak any 
more? , . . Mrs. Murden, do you hear^me?" She gave no 
sign. She moved around the kitchen, preparing a mea^ 
and I saw that there was never any faltering in her move- 
ments. She was as unerring as a wheel following a guide 
rail. A robot! Was this what they meant? 
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The next day I went in again. I spoke to her of the 
loneliness and the haunted silences of this place. She made 
no response. Hoping to startle her into awareness of me 7 
I said, "Brig has gone. Brig Murden has gone away/ 7 She 
gave no sign. I then deliberately placed myself in her path. 
She moved around me, not seeing, but feeling, as water 
does. What could I say to make her wince? "Kittens!" I 
cried. "Why do you sit down in the cellar with a lapful o 
kittens?" 

I might as well have talked to a corpse. She did not hear 
me. I now understood that she had no power to hear. I 
left the house, baffled, concluding that for me and possibly 
for all her neighbors she would remain an enigma. And it's 
an extraordinary iron^ 7 I think, that the secret of her was 
delivered to me entirely by chance. 

It happened the second Sunday after I peered through 
the hole in the wall. I had done my chores and returned to 
the barn, where Brig was helping a mare give birth. When 
the gawky baby was standing on its legs I said it was a fine 
colt; with big bones, straight limbs ? and a well-shaped 
head. I took the colt out into sunshine and with old gunny- 
sacking rubbed its wet hide and turned it round and round, 
so the sun would dry it. All the while Brig watched me. 
I thought he was looking at me with contempt. Suddenly 
he came over to the colt and with one thrust of a leg sent 
it sprawling. 

"You're not going to kill it!" I said. He grunted. He 
looked round him. I said if he didn't want the colt I'd 
take it away. Paying no attention to me ? he went to the 
woodpile and came back with an ax. I was thinking of that 
cfther colt twenty-eight years ago. With one blow he crushed 
the beast's forehead, its legs doubled and it fell. 

If I had had a gun I think it would have shot the man, 
though one glance at his face told me I had better keep my 
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mouth shut I went over to the bunkhouse. Sickened and 
f urlous ? I sat there, thinking of the matter. I couldn't put 
away the thought that I should kill this brute, and so I 
left the shack and walked around the yard, looking for a 
weapon. 

Passing the colt, I saw that It was still alive. It was 
breathing in a slow deep shuddering way. Brig was nowhere 
in sight. I picked up the ax and struck the colt a hard blow 
at the base of its skull. In a few moments the twitchings of 
agony stopped. I was looking down at it when I became 
conscious of its mother. 

All her babies had been slain at birth: had she got used 
to It by now? She came over to her dead child and gazed 
down at it She smelt it, then walked round It and came 
to' the head. She then seemed to be breathing the odor of 
the blood. For perhaps Eve minutes she stood there looking 
at her dead child and did not move. 

Suddenly she raised her head and looked at me. There 
was something strangely opaque in her eyes, something 
desolate but older than grief, something sad but deeper 
than feeling. I had seen It before. . . . 

Looking over at the Murden house, I went to the shack 
and packed my things. 
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She was sitting in the small weather-beaten church house 
because she had nothing else to do on Sunday. Agatha Foss 
had once said to her, "I don't think folks should go to 
church unless they feel religious. Sometimes I feel the old 
hell in me, and I don't think the Almighty wants me in 
His building then. So I stay away." Anna was thinking of 
her friend's remark, while looking into her emotions. She 
did not feel religious today. She had, for one thing 7 been 
aware of curious stares, and on looking round her had read 
the meaning in the eyes of neighbors. She wanted to go 
home. 

The eyes were pitying or boldly questioning and they all 
asked for an answer to the same question. "You're a pretty 
funny woman. What are you going to do about Bill 
Durgan?" The eyes were full of Durgan legends. They 
were reminding Anna of his boastful statement that any 
woman would yield to him if he caught her in the right 
moment and the right place. 

When the services were over she left the building quickly 
and walked alone. There was a smell of rain in the air, a 
hint of strong winds coining. For a long time ever since 
childhood, it seemed to her now she had been deeply 
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moved by thunder and rain, and lightning now was like a 
holy whiteness on her darkened years. There had been that 
time, months gone by, when Durgan caught her in a 
thunderstorm and kissed her wet mouth. 

At Agatha's home she paused at the gate and then went 
inside, hungry for the words which she expected to hear. 
Agatha said, "They ain't no one believes the man. Oh, he 
will try, I know that, but just because some women has 
been silly about him, that ain't no reason. Not when it's a 
virtuous woman like you. That man whistles enough to be 
a bird," she said, and smoothed her dress. Then, as if a 
doubt had entered her mind, she looked sharply at Anna. 

"Why, that Bill, he has even shined up to me! And me 
with six kids!" She laughed happily. "If he wasn't so darned 
good-lookun," she said. "You ever talked to him?" 

"N-no," said Anna. 

"He sure can talk a slick plaver. Now me, I despise him 
like all get-out, but I have to grin at the fool. There's 
something about some men, I mean. It's the old devil in 
them." She looked hard at Anna again. "He sure has took 
a shiner to you. Ill tell you," she said. "That Bill Durgan 
is just a lollygagger. He won't never marry no woman. He 
says he loves women too much to tie himself down to one." 

Anna thought she ought to be going. "May I use your 
mirror?" she said, and without waiting for an answer she 
went into another room. She stood before a tall glass 
studying her face and seeing there more than she had ever 
wanted to see more of patience and quiet and middle age. 
She was not quite forty. What she saw in her face was in 
her body too; she could feel it, as many years ago she had 
felt her youth. Her eyes were gray and looked tired, but 
deep in them, deeper than the tiredness, was something 
that she had never understood. She used to see it often 
before she taught school here and lived alone. What she 
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saw was what she felt when storms were wild upon the 
hills, and she reached out to them, with her "body feeling 
unclothed. 

She looked at her mouth, remembering that Bill had 
kissed it, and though she was ashamed of the memory it 
was the only sweetness of its kind in all her years. Her 
smile had once been lovely but now seemed to her to be 
only a parenthesis of patience and restraint. It was mean- 
ingless, like making breakfast, or teaching grammar and 
history to Mormon boys and girls, or going to bed. Leaning 
forward, she gazed into her eyes, thinking back to the time 
when as a small girl in school she had been an irrepressible 
tomboy. That was the strangest thing of all. 

"I guess I should be going now," she said, returning to 
Mrs. Foss. 

"You'll get soaked." 

"Not if I hurry/' Anna said. 

"Besides, that Bill will be watchun for you. He ain't 
got no principles a-tall, and if he ketches you alone in a 
storm " 

"111 hurry along," she said. 
* 

The world had grown dark and menacing. Knowing that 
the rain would overtake her, she left the highway and 
crawled through a fence to enter a plowed field, intending 
to take a short cut to her cottage. Her heart was so wild 
now that she was startled by its violence, and her breath 
choked up in her throat. When her feet sank in the plowed 
earth she felt alarm and gave a low cry of terror. Clouds 
were gathering fast; she knew that a terrible storm would 
soon shake her world. She was glad, but she was frightened. 
She wanted a great wreaking fury to possess and destroy 
her and this desolate hill country and all these malicious 
tongues. For the first time in her life she felt that utter 
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helplessness that turns, exhausted, to the unemotional and 
impartial refuge of death. She wanted to sit down and rise 
no more. 

She could hear thunder, and feel rather than see the 
lightning; and for a reason that she could never have under- 
stood she opened her handbag and took out a small mirror. 
There was color in her cheeks and lips, and a strange wild 
brightness in her eyes. She was a beautiful woman, people 
had said. She was a strong virtuous woman; so why did her 
hands tremble, why did blood pour in such impetuous 
haste through her heart? Why did she want to pray? Sinking 
to her knees and clasping hands to her breast, she asked 
a great power to deliver her from this weakness; and then 
she rose on trembling legs and looked anxiously around 
her. 

The storm was coming now. It was coming out of the 
west in tumultuous dust and wind. Clouds of dust were 
being swept from the ields to the sky, and a wind was lost 
in them, and a little rain. She could hear the storm's swift 
journeying, and see far above her its areas of pale light. 
Then she could smell rain and feel a current of warm air 
blown down from a hidden sun. Lightning came down and 
was brilliant around her, and from mountain to mountain 
the thunder fell with a sudden crash. She tried to walk, 
her skirt going ahead of her like an umbrella. She did not 
know where she was going and she did not care. The push 
of the wind on her back was like a man's hand. 

Then the rain struck in a furious deluge and the earth 
was blind. She was on the crest of a hill now, bracing 
herself against wind and rain; and in all directions she 
could see only the driving fury of rain and dust. She took 
her long golden hair down. Softly she began to sing. She 
could not hear her song but she knew that she was singing, 
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and she went again, with the wind pushing her, and came 
to a small valley and another hill. 

Her home was not far away. A man was not far away. He 
had become visible in the downpour and she had not been 
surprised. She stood in the rain ? waiting for him to come 
to her; and he came with the wind and rain beating in his 
face. He did not speak. He reached out with a wet arm and 
took her hand, and then led her through mud and water 
and stinging rain. They came to a wet fence. A flash of 
lightning showed a blind drenched highway. 

They crossed the highway and entered a gate, and she 
saw the deeper darkness of her small house. When the 
man opened the door, rain drove into the room. They 
entered the house-dusk and the man found a table and a 
lamp. Anna stood by a wall, with water running from her 
clothes and spreading in pools on the ioor. She looked at 
the man and hoped that he would not speak, but after a 
few moments he said: 

"Damn it to hell, what a storm!" He turned suddenly to 
look at her in lamplight. He looked up and down himself. 
"We're like drowned rats/ 7 he said. 

He went to the door, and when he opened it a wind 
leapt in and extinguished the light. He stood outside in 
the gloom, scraping mud from his shoes. Then he came in 
and closed the door tight. Water still fell from him and 
spread at his feet. 

"You sure got lost," he said. "I seen you when you clum 
through the fence and I knowed you'd get lost/ 7 

Anna did not speak. She stood by the wall, like a woman 
hung from a spike. 

"I wonder you got any dry clothes?' 7 When she gave no 
reply he looked at her gravely a long moment and then 
crossed the room to some garments hanging from nails. 
He examined them. "I wonder could I put on some of 
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your things till I dry mine out." He came over and looked 
at her with dark blue eyes under matted hair. "I guess I 
will," he said, and went again to the garments. He took 
from a nail a pair of old coveralls. 'Where could I change, 
I wonder. I don't see no good place." 

Anna looked at him and trembled, for she was wet and 
cold. 

"I know/' he said. "You'n turn your back." His wet 
face grinned. He went to a window and peered out and 
criecj, "Damn It to hell y what a storm! I hope you have 
some dry wood/" 

Then he began to whistle. He looked round him, but 
there was only one large room in this house. Drawing a 
chair to the center of the floor, he sat on it and unlaced 
his boots. Anna watched him take his boots off, and then 
his wet socks, and then she watched him unbutton his 
shirt. 

She saw him pull his undershirt over his head. Turning 
briefly to her,, he flashed his handsome smile and said, 
"You don't have to look, you know. You'n turn your back." 

But she did not turn her back. She stood as if helpless 
and stared at his hands. All that the man was and all 
that he did seemed to be in his hands. His hands pulled 
his trousers up and at a washbasin wrung his shirts out. 
The hands held the trousers up when he came back. A 
hand slipped under his trousers to his wet belly and 
scratched. 

"This is like husband and wife/' he said. She thought 
there was something new in his voice. "Me, I'm past 
thirty and I ain't married yet. That's a shame, people tell 
me." For a moment he was silent "Well/' he said at last, 
"I got to take my pants off now/* 

Anna looked at the large brown hands and saw them 
unbutton the trousers. She saw him shift then and pull 
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the trousers down. He laid the coveralls across his lap and 
kicked with his bare feet 

He pulled on the coveralls. Then he stood up and hooked 
the suspenders across his shoulders and walked round the 
room, carefully raising one leg and the other. 

"They're pretty dam tight," he said. "Just like me to 
bust out of them. I tell you, if you hear a sound like 
rippun you better look the other way/' 

He took, his trousers to the basin and wrung them out. 

"That was as good as a bath/ 7 he said. "I guess God 
sends rain to wash lazy guys like me/' He stretched his 
arms ceilingward and yawned. He started to whistle, but 
broke off and turned suddenly to look at her. "You're wet 
too/' he said. "You better change your duds/' When she 
did not answer he stepped close to her. She shrank from 
his touch on her arm. "Don't act like a damn baby/' he 
said, his voice hard and cold. "Change them wet clothes." 
Again he touched her, and when she shuddered he opened 
his palms in a gesture of helplessness. His voice was gentler 
when he said, "Hurry up, I'll turn my back/ 7 

Then, unexpectedly, their gaze met His eyes were foil 
of laughter, hers of what words could never tell. Holding 
her gaze, he touched her again, and she did not shrink or 
throw his hand off. 

"You want me to undress you?" he asked, his voice low. 
"Just like you was a babe? I'll do it in a minute, no foolun." 

Then he swung and went to the stove and looked at it, and 
he was whistling again, his music loud and sharp under 
the falling of rain. Once he paused to look at her, then 
resumed his whistling. After a few moments he looked at 
her again. 

"I'm lettun you make up your mind," he said. 

He went to the bed in a far corner and examined it He 
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pushed covers back and laid the pillows. He patted the 
covers and looked thoughtful. 

"Fn imagine myself snooziin there/' he said. 

Next he went to a cupboard and opened paper bags to 
peer in. "I reckon I ought to get you something hot," he 
said. 

Anna still watched him with strange bright eyes. Every- 
thing that he did or said came to her sharply and magnified. 
His voice was loud in the room. 

The hair on his neck was wet drake tails. The hair on 
his chest above the coverall bib was a thicket of golden 
curls. 

"You'll take cold/' he said, speaking professionally. "Ill 
get some stuff and make a fire. Why didn't I think of that, 
I wonder/' 

Whistling again, he stripped the oilcloth from a table 
and put it around him as a cape. He opened the door and 
went out While he was gone, Anna looked at his clothes, 
which he had hung to dry, and at the bed with its cover 
turned back. He came in with an armful of wood and 
made a fire. In a little while the room was warm. 

"You intend to change them wet duds?" he asked, but 
he did not look at her. He waited a few moments and 
then suddenly swung and moved as if to seize her. But he 
stopped shor looked at her, and said, "Change your duds 
now like a good girl/' 

Mechanically, like one lost in deep inner confusion, Anna 
sat on a chair and removed her shoes and stockings, 
hesitated a moment and took off her blouse, and unfastened 
her skirt; and the man meanwhile stood with his back to 
her, facing the stove. Then he searched among her things. 

"You better put on a nightgown, I guess," he said, and 
went to the bed to look there. With his eyes tightly shut 
he walked toward her with the gown and held it out blindly, 
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waiting for her to take It When she took It from his 
hands he turned and went to the ire. 

With her eyes fixed on him, with her gaze never once 
leaving him, Anna took all her clothes off and sat with the 
gown on her lap. He was pouring water into a kettle. 
Watching every movement he made, she slipped her arms 
into the sleeves and, raising the gown, brought it over her 
head. She pulled it down to her waist and, rising a little, 
pulled it to her knees. 

"When you get the gown on/' he said, "run over and 
hop in." When she did not move he was quiet, as If 
listening. "If you don't go/' he said, "I'll carry you/' She 
waited, still looking at him. "You want me to carry you?" 
he asked. Her hands lay in her lap and she watched him, 
and he listened. Then he turned swiftly like a man en- 
raged and, picking her up, carried her to the bed. He propped 
her up with two pillows and drew the cover to her chin. 

"Just like a child!" he cried angrily, but his hands were 
gentle. "Honest to God, I have to treat you like a child." 

At the stove he put tea Into a cup and poured boiling 
water over it. He took the cup to her and said, "Drink It 
It ain't no fun to be sick." She rose to an elbow and took 
the tea and he returned to the stove. He was drying his 
clothes now. He dried his shirts and trousers and thrust 
his feet into the oven to dry his socks. Then he held her 
wet garments to the heat 

"Is there anything else Tn fix you?" he asked. She was 
again startled, for there was that new quality in his voice. 
"I intend to put on my dry duds now. Turn your face to 
the wall." He sat on a chair, busy for a few moments 
taking off his temporary garment Anna did not turn to 
the wall. She was still looking at him. When he observed 
this he stood up, covering his nakedness, and shouted at 
her, "Turn to the wall like I tell you!" 
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Anna turned to the wall and he finished dressing. He felt 
dry and warm, and he went to a window to look out. The 
storm was abating; there was a loud wind but no rain. 

"You'n turn back now/' he said. 

She turned and looked at him. He was filling the stove 
with wood and setting the damper and drafts. Her clothes 
were now dry, he said. He said he could think of nothing 
else to do. 

"Except some wood. I guess I better get you some more 
wood/' He went outside and fetched an armful of wood. In 
a voice so gentle that it made her tremble he asked, "You 
all right now?" 

She gave no answer. She still looked at him, her eyes 
bright and unwavering. He went again to the window to 
peer out 

"I guess the storm is about over/* he said. 

She saw him hesitate and look round him. Then sud- 
denly, with the swiftness that was his way when his mind 
was made up, he went to the door without looking at her 
and without speaking and passed outside, softly closing 
the door behind him. Anna sat up and strained to listen. 
She could hear his retreating footfalls in the wet earth 
outside. 
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When, in 1919, Private John Benton returned from France, 
he was not a hero on the scale of three or four who, alone 
and unaided, had slain six or a dozen of the enemy and 
captured a hundred; but he was a warrior not to be sneezed 
at. He had been decorated by three nations and kissed by 
half the women in Paris, and the welcome given him by 
natives of his home town was one that rocked Idaho from 
end to end. There were seven speeches and a dozen bands 
and two trackloads of flowers, and more flags and friends 
and good will than John had ever seen before. His mother 
sat between two mayors; his gawky young sister was flattered 
by all the politicians between Boise and the Wyoming line. 
It all went to John's head a little; but he remembered, 
even so, that war had been a dark and sightless butchery, and 
that German soldiers, hungry for cigarettes and peace, were 
human beings much like himself. He was sick of war; he 
wanted quiet and forgetfulness. He was a little teraEed by 
the sadistic ardor of these homeland patriots who had never 
seen horror in young faces, or a bayonet in the belly of a 
man. "We licked them all right!" cried a neighbor. "Hey, 
John, didn't we whack it to them?" The man looked at 
John and burst with happy, victorious laughter. "The Huns 
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learnt something when the Yanks got over there!" said 
another. "By God, don't tell me they didn't! " A third said, 
"How was it over there? A lot of fun, wasn't it, now? Hey ? 
John, you lucky devil! 77 

To all this, John's answer was a shrug of pity and a wan 
smile. 

His smile became almost ghastly as he listened to the 
principal speaker. The man shooted furiously and aroused 
the vast audience to wild and prolonged applause. "We have 
with us today one of the mightiest heroes in that great 
struggle to make the world safe for democracy; a native son, 
one of our own boys. We have gathered here to honor his 
name and to write it high among the selfless knights who 
march under the flags of war to make this world safe for 
the mothers of men. In profound humility we are gathered 
to pay homage to this soldier and patriot, this son of the 
Idaho mountains and valleys, who captured, singlehanded, 
the machine-gun nest of the enemy, and marched his foes, 
beaten and vanquished, down the soil of France, where the 
name of the great Lafayette still rings like a bell in the 
hearts of civilized nations. . . ." 

When, after seven speeches and such applause as he had 
never dreamed could be, John was called to the flag-draped 
stand to say a few words, he went with a sinking heart. He 
looked at ten thousand faces, so hushed and listening that 
he could hear his own breath. He was silent for so long a 
moment, staring out at the multitude, that a voice yelled to 
him, "Atta boy, John! Tell us how you licked the Huns!" 
John was trying to clear his voice when another man yelled, 
"Louder!" and another shouted, "Atta boy, John!" 

"Friends and neighbors," said John at last, "I am grateful 
for this welcome." 

A hand clapped, and the throng roared with applause. A 
thousand automobile horns picked ep the greeting and rolled 
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it In thunderous welcome, while for ive minutes John 
waited. "I appreciate all this/ 7 he said, when he could be 
heard. "All you have done for me today. But war, my 
friends, Is not what you seem to think It is." He paused, 
licking his dry lips, and the audience waited. When he 
spoke again, those sitting on the rostrum were startled by 
his vehemence. "War is murder! We soldiers learned that 
the German soldiers were not our enemy. Maybe it was a 
good war fought in a good cause and maybe it was not. I 
don't know. All I know is I'm sick of war and I won't never 
fight in another war and I want to forget all about it. And 
well, I guess that's about all I have to say." 

A winner of the Congressional Medal, one of the great 
heroes of World War I, had spoken. There was no applause 
now. There was only stunned silence and then a low ramble 
of astonishment. Private John Benton little suspected that 
the few words he had uttered would make a waste of his 
life. 

Son of uneducated farmers, he had been a senior In high 
school when his country went to war. He had been a rather 
shy neurotic youth, a little ashamed of his background and 
his illiterate relatives. He was among the first to enlist He 
went not as a patriot but as one who wanted to get away for 
a while from his lowly origins. During his childhood not 
many persons in his home town had ever spoke to him. 
Now he was to be a policeman or night watchman or 
assistant to the sheriff. Now he was called by his first name 
and invited into the best homes. During the first days of 
his return he had been happy, he had loved his townsfolk, 
he had begun to think of himself as a man of national 
importance. But after his brief reply to the great welcome 
there had been a drastic change. When he met the mayor 
now, or any of the other plump and prosperous men who 
had made his home-coming a memorable day, he was 
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acknowledged with a curt nod or not at all. He got no Job in 
the city, and so wandered up and down the streets, or sat in 
pool halls, feeling a little vengeful and very unhappy, and 
wondering why he had again become only John Benton of 
the Benton farm on Mill Creek. 

It was Bill Hawk who gave him an idea. Bill was a lean 
man with cynical eyes and a tubercular cough. He worked 
in a pool hall with a cigarette hanging from his white 
mouth and a changeless contempt in his pale blue eyes. He 
sat by John one day and looked at him with what possibly 
was pity. 

"What's the matter, buddy? Ain't they treating you right 
any more?" 

"I don't know what you mean/" said John, looking at 
Bill's wet dead cigarette. 

"Oh, you know, all right The mayor," said Bill, jerking 
his sallow head toward City Hall. "All them fat guys, buddy/' 
He smiled. His upper lip curled, and the hair of his ragged 
mustache fell like copper wire across his yellow teeth. "You 
fanned out quick, didn't you? Well, buddy, do you know 
why?" 

John turned a little angrily and looked at the cynicism in 
Bill's eyes. 

"Want me to tell you? If s like this. You come back from 
war a big hero and the city gives you a big bust and there's 
speeches and flags and popcorn for everyone. They wanted 
to hear how you licked hell out of them Huns. Right there's 
where you fanned. You come to bat, all right, but you just 
wouldn't swing at the ball." Bill's lips curled against his 
teeth and his eyes flickered. "You get me?" he said. 

"You mean No, I don't get you/' said John. 

"I mean you coulda put this town right in your pocket. 
You coulda jumped plumb into the middle of society and 
married the richest gal around here and had a trucHoad of 
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fortune drive right down your alley. But what did you say 
when they asked what you thought of the popcorn?" 

"I don't remember." 

"Buddy, Fll tell you. You said war is murder. You said 
you guessed mebbe the Huns wasn't your enemy at all. 
You said you wouldn't fight in another war to please God 
Almighty hisself. All that" said Bill, curling his pale thin 
lips, "was a hell of a thing to say. Did you think they got all 
them-there brass bands and speeches and popcorn and 
trimmings to hear you throw them Christian things in their 
teeth? How in hell could they make you assistant sheriff if 
you don't like to fight? Buddy/' he said, "you fanned. You 
didn't even swing hard. You just fell flat on your puss/' 

"What did they expect?" asked John, looking, fascinated, 
at Bill's eyes. 

"God damn, buddy, that's a stupid question. They wanted 
you to tell how you chased all the Huns back across the 
Rhine." 

"But I didn't," said John. 

"The jumping holy ghost!" Bill drew the weak muscles 
of his face down until his upper lip lay across his lower 
teeth. He smiled with cold mirthless cunning. "Buddy, 
you wanta know how to be a hero again? I can tell you, 
You say war's a swell thing if you're on the right side and 

you was on the right side, buddy for an American " 

Bill's grin spread a little. "You tell them how you rammed 
them Huns in their guts and piled them up in the Rhine 
till it run backwards. If you could tell how you saved a 
virtuous woman say, for the love of virgins, couldn't 
you tell a stoiy like that? Buddy, that would put you right 
on top of the popcorn pile, with a cigar in your face a yard 
long/' Bill spat straight down between his knees. "You 
sorta get the idea?" 

It was a difficult idea for John Bentoe to get He walked 
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around Mice a tall pale wraith of a man, with anguish in his 
thin sensitive face. He wanted people to like him. He wanted 
them to think of Jesus as he had thought of Him during 
those years in France; but Bill, meeting him now and then, 
would give him a cynical yellow smile and a poke in the 
ribs. "Be fierce," he said, smirking wisely. "Blow your horn. 
Stop lookun like one of the twelve apostles a-huntun around 
for the coast of Galilee. Tell them big stomachs what they 
wanta hear, buddy. If you don't blow your horn in this 
country, pretty soon they've run over you and nobody even 
drags you out of the street/' 

After weeks of indecision, John resolved to tell the people 
what Bill said they were dying to hear. He told only a little 
at first, only a few of the less horrifying details of war. 
From some of the men he found an eager response. They 
would gather round him in the pool hall, and if he faltered 
in his tale, or broke off, feeling stupid and treacherous, they 
would urge him to resume. "Hey, John, tell us how you 
took that-there machine-gun nest" Simply, without exag- 
geration, John told of the exploit for which he had been 
decorated by three nations. 

John said he had crept out at daybreak and, coming to 
the nest, had surprised the gunners and marched them 
back to the American line. Such a bald narrative, he 
learned after a while, seemed not to do at all. His listeners 
wanted heroics, a breath-taking clash, the picture of a lone 
American fighting hand to hand with a dozen savage Huns 
and licking the whole lot of them. It took John a long time 
and many tellings to get his story right The questions 
helped. "Didn't them cowards put up no fight at all?*' 
"Hey, John, don't tell us they just laid down like a bunch of 
sheep!" No, John perceived, it would not do to have them 
lie down; he overcame his modesty little by little, he em- 
bellished more and more. He learned to miss death by a 
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hair, to imagine some new cunning ferocity in the foe. 

After a while his tale was a splendid thing, and not even 
John any longer Icnew what in it was fact and what was 
fiction. All that, he began to understand, did not matter. 
Now he crawled forth under a red sheet of artillery ire 
with shells exploding like automobile engines all around 
him, with the sky above him a rolling mountain of flame. 
Good God, there he was, alone, crawling forward inch by 
inch under that hell-fire, with shells bursting so close that 
they flung earth into his eyes and stung his flesh like hornets. 
He crept past the bodies American bodiesthe skin and 
mangled of his own company, blown open and gutted out 
in the gray wet dawn; crawling slowly, resolutely forward, 
toward that one infernal gun emplacement that was raining 
fire and death on the American line; dragging himself foot 
by foot, while watching those enemy guns belch flame, while 
hearing above and around him the wild thundering furies of 
attack, while smelling blood and flesh. Yes, he crawled to- 
ward that nest, his hair matted with earth, his half-paralyzed 
hands grasping his weapons, his eyes half blind until at 
last he was lying there under the flaming hell-fire of it ... 
He rested a few moments, his senses spinning, his ears 
shattered. 

"Then?" gasped one. 

Then he crept slowly around the bushes of the nest, 
forward in the darkness of underbrush, until he could almost 
touch the men there, every one of them like a blackened 
sweating devil, pouring the lead of death upon American 
boys. God, how he hated them! At this point in his narrative 
John would pause, having learned a good deal about the 
right way to tell a story. He would look at the anguished 
suspense in the faces around him. 

'Then what?" a man would ask, whispering. 

Then, John said, carefully building his story, he examined 
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his weapons; and when all the men In the nest were busy, 
working like fiends out of hell, he leapt to his feet and 
covered the distance in one bound; brought his guns crash- 
Ing upon the skulls of two of them, kicked a third in his 
belly and sent him over the machine gun, drew his dagger 
and knifed a fourth. , . , The third man, knocked into the 
line of fire, was slain by his own gun. Those he had smashed 
over their skulls staggered to their feet, blood gushing, and 
reached for the sky. He rounded up the living and marched 
them across the hell of no man's land, and that was the 
end of a nest that had taken a thousand American lives. It 
was the end, John came to understand, while embellishing 
his story, of the most deadly machine-gun nest on the 
whole western front 

One day the local paper announced: 

JOHN BENTON TO SPEAK 
John Eenton^ one of the outstanding heroes of the 
World War, and Idaho's native son and our fellow 
citizen, will address a mammoth meeting tonight in 
the Paramount Theater and relate some of his most 
dramatic experiences. He will tell of his capture, alone 
and unaided and in a veritable deluge of bursting 
shettfire y of the most murderous machine-gun nest on 
the whole German front 

And John did. The audience went wild with applause. 
Again he was a hero. The following Sunday he had dinner 
at the mayor's house and told his story to nine distinguished 
guests; and when one of them, Harry Cuthwright, a banker, 
said that Germany was a degenerate nation and that the 
United States had entered the war with the noblest of 
motives, John hastily agreed. Within a few weeks he was 
the most famous and respected person in a wide area. Girls 
looked at him with coy admiration; men deferred to him 
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when he spoke. John no longer knew what the troth was 
and he tried not to care about it 

He blundered again. 

If he had been modest, telling his story only after re- 
peated urging; if he had understood how Eckle hero worship 
was; if he had understood from the beginning why people 
wanted to hear his story, he might not have become the 
pest that eventually he was to be. Realizing after a while 
that interest in him was waning, he added fresh details to 
his legend and insisted on telling It when nobody wanted 
to listen. The people became bored and impatient with him, 
as time passed and the nation's interest was fixed on dis- 
armament and a bogus prosperity. John's position in the 
community shrank, his exploits were forgotten, and he be- 
came a drunkard and a nuisance. He did not know that a 
revulsion to war had seized his country. When John was told 
that he was a bad citizen because he was forever boasting 
about his killings he became comically aggressive. He said 
there should be another war, with Japan perhaps, and said 
that he would be glad to enlist He got into drunken brawls, 
and now and then, for disturbing the peace, was thrown 
into jail. 

"You're a bad citizen," said Cuthwright, the banker. 
"The United States has always been a peace-loving nation. 
We were dragged into that last war by a president who 
promised to keep us out of it, and by the damned British. 
And now look at our war debts!" 

"Well," said John, "why don't we march over with an 
army and collect them? Ill go." 

"Keep out of Europe, that's what I say. That's what 
George Washington said. It's men like you, Benton, who 
get us in war. You enlisted in that last one and then came 
home and boasted of all the men youVe killed. You've been 
boasting ever since. Why don't you preach peace?" 
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"Peace!" said John, appalled. 

"Yes, peace. Didn't Jesus ask us to live in peace? But 
you go around with your damn doctrine of hatred " 

"Preach peace?" asked John, aghast 

"Listen, Benton, you sound just like Mussolini to me. 
Why the hell don't you go to Italy? Anyway, we're a peace- 
loving nation, and I'm telling you, Benton, you'd better 
change your tune. This town is getting awful sick of you." 

Since Cuthwright was the greatest man in the city, his 
rebuke threw John into a terrific struggle. He felt angry, 
baffled, and lost He went to his father's farm and sulked 
there; he went to church and heard a plea for international- 
ism and a World Court He felt an impulse to rise and 
curse out the preacher. Weeks passed before this man, grown 
over with boasting and anecdotes, became aware that he 
had believed in peace all the time. The belief had been hid- 
ing there under the fierce thicket of his words and gestures, 
and now It came out of hiding. He decided to devote his 
life to peace. 

When he returned to the city the first man he met said 
to him, "Well, how's the braggart today? You won that 
one-man war against Germany yet?" 

Another said: "Hey there, John! You still capturing that 
machine-gun nest?" 

John looked at them with unhappy eyes. He entered a 
pool hall and saw the winks and leers. Pretending to read 
a newspaper, he peered round him at the men, his mind 
wondering about them and about himsell A slender fair- 
haired youth came over and sat by him. 

"John," he said, "just between us, ain't war plain damn 
murder?" John hesitated. He looked into the candid blue 
eyes. "You said so years ago/ 7 the young man went on. 
"I was just a kid then but I heard you. Professor Jameson 
heard you too." 
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"Who's he?" 

"You know, teaches in the college here. Wants to meet 
yon." 

"Why?" asked John, suspicious. 

"Oh, I don't know. He hates war. He says you did once." 

"Yes," said John, looking into the young eyes and re- 
membering. "Yes, I did." 

It was Arnold Jameson who set John on his feet again 
and turned him away from drink. Jameson was a small 
frail man with large sober eyes. He had John over to dinner 
and after the dinner was over he said: 

"Did you know Jim Harlan died last week? Walt 
Ainsworthy last summer. From old wounds in War One. 
Dick Roscoe has a year or two maybe. But the world is 
shaping up to peace now, Benton, and we'd like you to 
take a hand in it You know what war is like. Tell the 
people." 

"Me?" said John, his voice squeaking. 

"In 1917 1 opposed the war," Jameson went on. "I almost 
lost my job. But now we can talk peace and get away 
with it" He looked at John's unhappy drink-ravaged face. 
"You once believed in peace. What changed you?" 

"I don't know," John said. 

"I've some books here," Jameson said. "You might like 
to read them." 

No longer the town's worst drunkard and braggart, John 
settled down with a wife and lived on a quiet street. He 
talked now and then with Jameson, visited his classes in 
the college, read a few books, and became an ardent 
champion of internationalism and peace. He returned to 
the church from which war and bitterness had divorced 
him; taught a class in Sunday school; and was again thought 
well of. He even became a speaker in demand, and glowed 
with pride when the one introducing him said, "I don't 
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have to tell you who John Benton is. His devotion to 
peace . . ." Jameson said to him, "It's on only a few of us 
that civilization depends. We must keep our heads when 
the world goes mad." John was keeping his head. He be- 
came a trustee in the college and a power in the community. 

"We're proud of you/' Cuthwright said one day. "I lost 
a son in France, John, but that's part of the price we paid 
for a better world." 

No one knew less than John how the thing came about 
There was a crashing of industrial pyramids and then the 
depression, though at first everybody said it would soon pass. 
It didn't soon pass; the anxiety and the unrest grew. There 
were farmers who had been good citizens; but now, with 
taxes unpaid and their homes mortgaged, some of them 
became drunkards. There were small businessmen who had 
gone into bankruptcy; doctors and dentists with unpaid bills 
piling up; common laborers loafing all day in pool halls. 
The banks in John's home town failed and there were small 
riots. There was a rumor that Cuthwright and the chief 
stockholders had withdrawn their money before the doors 
dosed. 

Then matters in Germany came to a crisis; the words 
of the Italian war lord stood in black ink across newspapers; 
and Japan invaded China. After a while some persons began 
to talk of the next war. John redoubled his efforts for 
peace. The audiences were smaller now, and sometimes 
there was no applause; and then he was not asked to speak 
any more. Again he thought he saw suspicious and hostile 
eyes. 

He became sure of it One by one his friends fell away 
and he and Jameson stood alone. The bishop of John's 
ward said that war between the United States and Japan 
was inevitable and the sooner the better. He said that all 
Japs, even though citizens, ought to be driven out of Idaho's 
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beet fields. He said Japan would conquer China and then 
come over and conquer the United States; and later he and 
others were saying that Hitler would conquer Europe and 
then come to the Western Hemisphere. The bishop and 
those who saw with him said that the depression had been 
caused by Communists or Nazis, or other foreigners. 

"You/ 7 he said, looking at John, "had better watch your 
step." 

"I believe in peace/' John said. "So did Jesus/' 

"When he drove the money-changers out? You better 
read your Bible." 

Almost before John knew it, tongues were saying that 
he and Jameson were Communist agitators. Hadn't they 
defended Japs and Jews? Hadn't they said that Japs should 
be allowed to thin Idaho's sugar beets, even though white 
men starved? What was a Communist anyway? 

John Benton, bewildered, and a little scared, felt the 
growth of a mighty unfriendliness. People on the streets 
looked at him with veiled eyes. Men who had introduced 
him as a distinguished citizen did not speak to him now, 
He wrote a letter to his local paper, citing the words of an 
eminent American who had said that Roosevelt might lead 
the nation to war to save his face. Then the crisis came. 

The newspaper said one morning that Professor Jameson 
had made remarks to his class that were false, subversive, 
and communistic. It asked Jameson to resign from the 
college, and Benton from the board. A few days later, 
Jameson was summoned before the board, on which John 
sat, with Cuthwright, a lawyer, a druggist, and the editor 
of the newspaper. 

"Jameson, have you anything to say in your defense?" 

"What is the charge against me?" 

"That your teaching is subversive, dangerous, even 
seditious." 
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"Because I advocate peace?" 

"Because you talk like a damn Communist" Cuthwright 
leaned forward and folded his arms on the table. He was 
a big man with wide jaws and a paralyzing gaze. "A week 
ago you said in your class in history that the War was a 
mistake and we entered it because the English outwitted 
us. You implied that we're a nation of fools." 

"I was quoting from a book." 

"What book?" 

"A book by Walter Mfllis called The Road to War" 

"What in hell does he know about it? Who is he a 
Communist?" 

"I don't think so." 

"Oh, you don't think so. Jameson, before you try to 
instruct our sons and daughters why don't you find out 
who the author is? And is it true that you said all wars 
have been stupid?" Cuthwright looked at his notes. "You 
said this country and England don't intend to let Japan 
dominate the East. Why in hell should we? You mean we 
should let a bunch of Japs do it?" Cuthwright thumped the 
table. "You said the United States should boycott Italy if 
it invades Ethiopia. Is it our business if they go down and 
fight those niggers? And where are we to sell our goods if 
you Communists close up all the foreign markets? Would 
you let England sell guns while we stack ours up in the 
Metropolitan Museum?" Cuthwright glared at Jameson 
and said, "Well, do you deny any of these things?" 

"No." 

"All right, well have to ask for your resignation." 

Jameson was pretty pale now, but his gaze did not waver. 
"For more than twenty years Fve lived here and taught 
here. I " 

"Yes, Jameson, yes. We're sorry about it. But our duty 
what you don't understand, Jameson, is that the welfare of 
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our government is greater than that of any individual. You 
didn't use to be a Communist" 

"I'm not one now." 

"You sound like one to us." 

John wondered afterwards why he did not speak up in 
defense of his colleague. "I'm a coward/" he told his wife, 
and paced the room. "I can see it now. ..." A week later, 
when the local paper again called him a Communist and 
demanded that he resign, John Benton shook as if in fever. 
When his fellow trustees called him into conference be- 
hind a locked door, he trembled with anxiety, his face as 
white as death. They asked for his resignation. They asked 
if he had anything to say. He looked at them, four men 
sitting at ease, plump, secure, certain. 

John rose to his feet. "Yes," he said, his voice trembling, 
"I have something to say. Maybe if s the last thing 111 ever 
say. Yes, I want to say that I fought in the last war. I 
know a lot of men who fought in the last war, and a lot of 
them are dead." He licked his dry lips. He placed his hands 
on a table to steady his shaking frame. "But you didn't 
fight in that war, did you? Did you? or you? or you? No, 
you bet your goddamned whistle you didn't! But I did, and 
I was not a coward either!" 

His voice became wild with hurt and anguish. "I was 
decorated for bravery, wasn't I? ... Well, wasn't I?" he 
demanded, looking at them in turn, "I came back hating 
war and I spoke against war, and what did you do to me? 
All of you! Fll tell you you made a street bum and a 
drunkard out of me! You did, all of you, and you're liars if 
you say you didn't! A street bum, a drunkard, and a simple 
damn fool because I hated war! Then," he went on, his 
face awful in its intense white anguish, "then I favored war, 
I did, and you turned against me again! I couldn't please 
you," he said, with dry choked bitterness. "Just like Jameson 
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couldn't, just like nobody can ? nobody! Then then I 
preached peace again and you all liked me and I had friends. 
I had friends. Everyone was my friend, I tell you you and 
you and you. Everyone. But now now nobody speaks 
to me any more and they call me a Communist, and I'm 
not a Communist, but nobody can please you. Nobody. 
Jameson can't, I can't, nobody." His voice fell to a tragic, 
hopeless whisper. 

"I fought in that war and I was decorated for bravery 
by three countries. I won our highest honor, didn't I? But 
nobody can please men like you. You don't want war and 
yon don't want peace nobody. Nobody!" he cried wildly. 
There was something terrible in John Benton's eyes now. 
Three plump men stared at him as he advanced toward 
them, his whole body shaking. "I you -" he said. He 
licked his lips. The muscles in one cheek were twitching. 
"I fought in that war and three countries decorated me, I 
tell you!" He was searching their faces with dark and un- 
reasoning eyes, searching for friendliness that was not there. 
"Three nations-" he said, and hesitated, groping and lost. 
Then he smiled at them, and his smile chilled them more 
than his words. "I " He stopped again, trying to under- 
stand it all. "I'd fight again," he said, softly, terribly. He 
laughed, and three plump men rose and backed away to- 
ward the door. "I'd fight again," he said, softly, terribly, 
following them. "Honest," he said, and clenched his long 
lean hands. The knuckles of his hands were as white as 
his mouth. "Honest I would," he said. 
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Sol did not come again. One Sunday passed and another, 
and June went out to the road and waited for him but he 
did not come. Autumn came, and with It the lonely, empty 
waste of sky that was always a part of the Antelope country 
in the fall. The golden fields were harvested, and the hills 
of stubble lay under the winds and the dust; and then the 
nights were sharp with frost, and the mountain maple 
turned scarlet and the chokecherry a deep red. Down be- 
low on the highway hundreds of trucks were hauling wheat 
to markets; fanners moved there with teams and water 
tanks; and automobiles there sped east or west. And June 
Weeg was sick at heart. 

But Kitty Weeg was as serene as the white dishes in the 
cupboard, for she did not, June now realized, live in this 
world at all: she ate and slept and combed her hair, and 
went now and then to the spring for water or to the cellar 
for a jar of fruit; but she had escaped into a world of 
books, and she lived within the romantic tales of love and 
despair, hope and triumph. She had a great pile of novels, 
most of them paper-backed; she had read all of them no- 
body knew how many times. Of the mad and terrible and 
beautiful world she knew nothing, for when a newspaper 
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came she turned to the comic strips and read and chewed 
her gum. June would look at her and marvel She wondered 
If Kitty was stupid or very wise. 

One day she said: "What does life mean to you? A 
woman and a man falling in love is that all?" 

"That,' 7 said Kitty quietly, "is enough/' 

"But don't you ever think of what is going on out there, 
north, east, south, and west? All the suffering and heartache 
and loneliness " 

"I'd wonder!" said Kitty, looking up with calm blue eyes. 
"Like I ain't had enough of that in my own home." 

"Father has deserted you and you don't even care about 
that/' 

"Oh, he'll come back He always does when cold weather 
sets in." 

"I doubt it" 

"Well, all right, there's no use to worry." 

"Fin going too. That doesn't worry you either, I suppose." 

"You'll come back." 

"Never! Not in all the worlds God ever made." 

Yes, she would go, June told herself; she would go soon. 
She would not go on living here, growing old and hopeless 
and more homely. She would not remain in the high un- 
impassioned loneliness of another winter, with the whole 
earth like the frozen face of death. She would not fret 
through the long hours, pulling cockleburs from the manes 
of horses or spires of frost from their nostrils; stroking the 
cold back of a sputtering hen and thinking that someday 
she would be dead and left to lie in six feet of cold black 
earth through an eternity of time. Now, soon, she would 
leave, to go anywhere, to do anything; to get away from 
this fat mother who sat all day over a silly book; to say 
farewell to this country of mortgages and drouth and weeds, 
of hawks and dust; to be, If nothing else, a tramp, a vaga- 
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bond, a whore, walking the highways of the earth oh, any- 
thing, anywhere but this place of terrible solitude and slow 
death! 

Through the dull days of plotting and despair, with hope 
thrown back upon itself to face its folly, and her dreams 
debased to bickering and threats, she became furious or 
sullen by turns; and Kitty cried impatiently, "Oh, in God's 
name, go, if that's what's on your mind! But stop bothering 
me!" 

Early one November morning June went She looked 
round her at the house and yard and hills and then turned 
down the mountain road, but after walking a little while 
she sat under a tree to think of herself and of what she 
should do. She ought to say goodbye to Susan, she guessed, 
but after looking across the mountain to Susan's shack she 
decided not to see her. It would be best to slip away quietly 
and let nobody ever hear of her again. There might be a 
legend about the June Weeg who vanished one day to the 
ends of the earth. "Maybe she went to Egypt," people would 
say, "or maybe to Rome; or maybe she jumped in the 
river and drowned herself. Nobody knows. . . /' They 
would say, "She was queer, oh, she was queer and homely, 
good GodI When she walked in a graveyard the dead poked 
their heads out to look at her. But she was no homelier 
than Sol, that old fool who wooed her for ten years his 
mouth pulled around in one cheek, and one eye blind or 
dead or something. She just despised him so much she 
couldn't marry him, and one day she went; for no one else 
ever wanted to marry her. . . ." 

She smiled and shrugged. She rose and walked again 

and went down the mountain and came to the Antelope 

' flats. To the left of her, in a yellow sun-baked field, was 

Sol's small unpainted weather-worn house. She wondered 

if she ought to say goodbye to Sol. Perhaps she ought. He 
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had been kind for more years than she could remember, 
and he would be left desolate, she knew, by her going. She 
stood in the road and thought of him, and was surprised 
to learn that her heart was beating a little faster, her eyes 
filling with mist She turned off the road and sat and looked 
at the house. After a while she knew that he was not home, 
and she decided to go to the house and write a note of 
farewell. 

She went to the bam first and saw that his team was 
gone and, looking round the yard, saw that his water tank 
was gone too. Knowing that he had gone for a load of 
water, she entered the house. 

She had seen these two small rooms, but never had she 
seen them so unkept and dismaying: upon stove and table 
dirty dishes were piled; old clothes, rags, tools, papers and 
magazines were strewn from corner to comer; and in the 
room where he slept the bed was unmade and clearly had 
not been made for many a day. This was not like Sol; he 
was clean and neat and he had always been impatient with 
careless littering of house and yard. In the cupboard, lids 
were off jars and iies were stuck in butter and jam; mice 
had tracked across the greasy bacon; wasps, yellow and 
furious, were buzzing in a honey jar, their feet stpck. Sol 
Incham, she thought, what a dirty fellow you turned out 
to be! Then she smiled, for she knew why. She thought, If 
I have time I can clean everything up, spick-and-span, and 
then I can write my note of farewell and be gone. . . . 

Eagerly she set to work. Swiftly she built a fire and put 
water on to heat; and in a little while she had the cupboard 
cleaned, with fresh paper on the shelves, and dishes gleam- 
ing in neat rows. From time to time she ran to a window 
to look out, to see if Sol was coming. She scrubbed the 
floor next, pouring lye on the grease spots and rubbing at 
them with angry impatient strength; scoured the stove and 
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the table; rummaged In a drawer and found clean curtains 
for the windows; and turned to the bedroom. She put clean 
slips on the pillows, clean sheets on the bed, finding all 
these in an old battered trunk. She thrust all his dirty 
clothes into a bag and shoved the bag into a closet; swept 
odds and ends of old pipes and wrenches and stones and 
wilted flowers from the dresser and laid a blue-and-white 
strip of dimity across it; and ran to the window again. There 
was no sign of him yet She went to the cistern, running 
in her haste, and drew water and scrubbed the bedroom floor. 
The house now smelled sweet Looking at a clock on a 
kitchen shelf, she saw that she had been laboring here 
almost two hours, and she sat to rest a moment, wondering 
what she could do next. She could write her note of f axeweU, 
of course. She found pencil and paper in a dresser drawer 
and sat at the kitchen table to write. 

Dear Sol, 

I <mi going away. Where TU go or what JPH do only 
heaven knows but I can*t live here any longer* On 
my way down I came aver here to say goodbye but 
you weren't here and so I decided to clean your house 
up and let that be my farewell. Please try to under- 
stand. Somewhere, someday, Til -write you. 

Portez-vous bien, monsieur! 

June 

She ran to a window, but he was still nowhere In sight 
Pinning her note to the oilcloth of the table, she looked 
round her, wondering if there was anything more she could 
do or say. Of course there was not Still, with the moment 
of her departure near, with nothing more to be done or 
said, she felt intolerable loneliness, and she went to a 
window and looked up the road where Sol must come. It 
would be nice, she thought, to get a warm meal for him 
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and leave it steaming and fragrant on the stove: for sixteen 
years he had lived alone here, eating canned foods and his 
own terrible bread, a hunk of which she now sniffed at with 
incredulous scorn. For sixteen years ... It was a wonder 
the man had any stomach left "Such junk!" she cried, and 
cut a loaf in two to pinch its soggy flesh. This stuff would 
weigh three pounds to the loaf. You could knock an 
elephant down with it or hurl it right through the panel of 
a door. It had the tough integrity of rubber. How any man 
ate it and still walked was more than any woman could say. 
She jerked a pan to the table and dumped Hour into it 
In a few minutes she had biscuits browning in the oven, 
coffee sputtering with gusty fragrance, and a tin of cookies 
filling the house with the smell of chocolate and cinnamon. 
She had mashed potatoes that looked like a bowl of whipped 
cream, and strips of bacon as crisp as potato chips. She 
poured clear amber honey into a tiny green pitcher; and 
she thought, Everything is ready and I must go soon! She 
took the note from the table and laid it on a pillow in the 
other room, and she set the table for one and stepped back 
and looked at it For a long moment she considered it and 
then laid the table for two. She might eat with him and 
why not? she asked, angry with herself: then she would 
leave, and he would find the note when he went to bed. 
Why not? she aske4 and made the table as attractive as 
she could. She closed the bedroom door. It might be fun: 
he would sit here, she over there, facing him; and she wonld 
pretend that she loved him, for this evening, this hour. 
She was surprised by the smothered feeling in her breast and 
throat She would say y "We must have a garden next year, 
monsieur" no, she would not say that at all, not at all: 
how stupid that would be! She would say, "My dear sir, 
are you letting the mice walk off with you? And why don't 
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you hang the butter in the cistern to keep it sweet? You 
need a wife " 

O Lord! Wouldn't that be a silly thing to say! Wouldn't 
it be a ridiculous absurd outlandish foolheaded thing to tell 
him he needed a wife! As If he didn't know it! Lord 
and heavens and furies, as If he didn't know it! "What 
a fool I am/' she said, and bustled around the kitchen, 
going swiftly from thing to thing, touching nothing, doing 
nothing at all: only feeling more absurd and lonely and 
happy; only crying a little and laughing a little, and wishing 
someone would come in and whale the daylights out of her 
and boot her In her broad rump, saying, "Why don't you 
mind your business and get along, as yon Intended?"; only 
stumbling In her haste when there was nothing to stumble 
over, trying to do something when everything was done, 
feeling that the world would explode any minute or that the 
house would shake with sudden strange foolish eagerness 
or that she would ran out to the barn and hide and weep 
her foolish heart out; only going to the window and seeing 
him coming and then gasping as if cold water had been 
thrown over her . . . and looking round for her hat but 
remembering that she had no hat . . . and wondering with 
maddening irrelevance why she had thought she had a hat, 
and then feeling guilty and terrified and looking for a pkce 
to hide . . . looking round her with silly wild eyes . . . 
looking, awful fool that she was, at the oven and the flour 
bin and the cupboards and even but who would believe 
it? at the water pail . . . knowing all the while how utterly 
absurd she was, knowing, even though her thoughts were 
wild confusion, her senses swimming, her heart lonely and 
her vision blurred . . . going, still going, from stove to table 
and from table to window, her thoughts clamoring like a 
hive of bees, yet with nothing In them, no reason or 
purpose . . . her breath choking her now, coming up from 
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the pain in her heart and her whole being . . . her hands 
busy with nothing, with nothing at all. . . . 

And then Sol was in the doorway. He looked at her and she 
looked at him, and for a long moment neither spoke. Then, 
unable to endure this, June turned, her movement wild, and 
bowed to him with rnock politeness; and her voice said out 
of much more than laughter, much more than tears: 

"Oh Monsieur de Charlevoix, will you come in?" 

Sol came in slowly, his gaze on her face; and then he 
looked round him and saw the miracle of what she had 
done, and he turned again to look at her. There was more 
in his face, more in his eyes, than she had ever found in 
books. There was more, almost, than she could think of or 
look at without laughing or weeping. She raised her head 
high to ease the pain in her throat, and she was so strange 
and waiting and wondering that he spoke with an obvious 
effort 

"|uney!" he said. 

Then with a terrible wild movement she was in his arms. 

"Why, Juney, you're crying!" he said. "My dear, my 
dear . . . 
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McClintock was a malicious and destructive person. Un- 
disciplined and unmoral and with ierce resentment of his 
humble origins he vented his spite in nihilism. His glee in 
smashing furniture and enraging landlords was iendish; 
and he seemed never so happy as when pursued by some- 
one he had outwitted. Before a week had passed in their 
new lodgings he had broken the hall lights and demolished 
the mirror in the bathroom and twisted several keys off in 
doors. Then one day he tricked Vridar. 

He locked him in the bathroom and left him there, 
impotent and furious, for hours; and a week later when the 
rascal was asleep Vridar bound Forenoon's hands with cord 
and roped him to the bed. When Forenoon awoke he cursed 
and made such a racket that the Jew came and told them 
they would have to move. They went to a cheap hotel and 
engaged a large corner room. Now, said Forenoon, a maid 
would clean their room, and that, he said, winking at Marion, 
was not all she would do. 

Under their corner was a drugstore; the druggist had upon 
a long case a huge assortment of lotions and perfumes, 
precariously balanced. Forenoon liked this store: while 
buying a pencil or a package of gum he would steal dyes and 
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laxative tablets and garden seeds, and a lot of other things 
for which he had no use. One day he came sneaking in 
with a big syringe under his coat 

Now and then he and Vridar would go to the school's 
gymnasium to wrestle, or sometimes they wrestled in their 
room, or boxed, using a set of gloves that Forenoon had 
stolen. Because Vridar usually triumphed, Forenoon be- 
came spiteful and vindictive. 

"Are you a 'maphrodite?" he asked one day. "Or a capon? 
Have you ever screwed a girl? Honest to God, have you?" 
Vridar was reading a book. 'If you have she must have 
been a homely bitch. Something on Antelope/* He waited, 
but Vridar did not look up. "You know how many girls 
I've slept with? I have a record/' He rummaged among his 
things and found the record. "Listen, you steer, and IT! 
tell you. There's Mary Smith, That sounds like a phony, 
but there's lots of Mary Smiths in the world. She was a 
relative of the great and fornicating Joseph. It says here she 
cost me three dollars and ten cents. But God damn, she 
wasn't the first one. The first one was Susan Dalton. I was 
fourteen and she was fourteen." Fourteen! Vridar thought, 
trying to read. "I didn't spend any money on her and I 
can't remember what she looked like. Or smelled like. Did 
you know every girl has her own special kind of stink? . . . 
Well, the next one was Kate Olson; I took her to two shows 
and bought her one ice-cream cone. I don't remember what 
she looked like either. I should ought to publish my record. 
Don Juan? He was a bum compared to me. Well, the next, 
it says, was Mabel Turner, a fat blonde. I did it to her on 
her back porch and once was enough. God, she was fat and 
you can't do it to a fat girl very well. . . . Next was Ophelia 
Summers here in Salt Lake. She cost me four dollars and 
sixty cents. It says here I bought her some sweet peas and 
two boxes cherry-covered chocolates. I got them on sale. 
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Christ no, I think I swiped them. . . . Well, next was 
Janice Hunter. You got any relatives here? . . . Hey, you 
capon, you got a sister?" 

"Go to hell," said Vridar* 

"Ill bet I could do it to your sister in a week." 

Vridar laid the book aside and looked at McClintock. 
"Leave my sister out of it" 

"To hell with you. I'd even sleep with your mother/* 

Vridar stood up, feeling hot "Leave my mother and my 
sister out of it" 

"Draw in your wattles, capon, draw in your wattles. I'd 
even screw that girl from the sticks, that Neloa thing. Ill 
go up someday and give her the works," 

With a cry of fury Vridar leapt and seized Forenoon's 
throat, and they struggled and rolled to the ioor. The room 
shook. They were on their feet and went reeling to the bed, 
with Vridar trying to choke Forenoon and with Forenoon 
trying desperately to escape from the mad hands. Then 
Vridar whipped Forenoon up and pitched him over his 
head, and the two of them came down like bags of sand. 
There was a terrific crash in the store below. Sobered, they 
dived into a closet. In a few moments a knock sounded 
and Vridar heard two men come in. He heard them talking 
excitedly, and then was conscious of Forenoon, doubled 
over, hands clapped to his mouth, trying to restrain his 
glee. The two men left, and Vridar and Forenoon went to 
the drugstore. It looked as if a bull had been loose there. 
Broken glass was scattered over ioors and counters, and 
into the street poured the heavy odor of perfumes and 
lotions. Two men and a girl were busy with brooms. 

This evening the hotelkeeper handed them a bill for 
$217.20. They would have to pay it, he said, or go to jail. 
As soon as he had gone Forenoon took the bill and touched 
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a match to it "We have to move again/' he said. "Ill find 
a place and get a sleigh. 7 ' 

Two hours past midnight they slipped with their things 
down a back stairway, leaving no clues behind them, and 
hauled their stuff to rooms on Seventh East Street. Their 
landlady was a tall bleak spinster who never smiled, but 
she was patient, and for several days they played the devil 
here without drawing from her more than a gentle rebuke. 
Once they wrestled and shook the ceiling below, and she 
came up to tell them that pieces had fallen from her 
chandelier. And once when Vridar shoved Forenoon 
through a window and that astonished young man crashed 
to a porch roof and then bounded off, demolishing some 
latticework, Vridar was reproved so politely that he went 
at once and repaired all the damage. But they became more 
violent. . . . 

There was talk of war, and of prohibiting alcoholic drinks. 
Vridar's interest was aroused; he had never drank anything 
but beer, except the few drops in the whisky bottles which 
Charley Bridwell had tossed away. He read in a local paper 
a sermon on alcohol, which charged it with various 
catastrophes, from idiocy to pauperism. He resolved to get 
a bottle of whisky. When he entered a saloon he was spell- 
bound; for there seemed to be thousands of bottles, each 
with its own lovely color, its regal stamps and seal. He 
watched men at the bar; on the whiskers of one, beer foam 
was like milk froth. The man drew hair into his mouth and 
licked the foam off, and then drank with such gusto that 
Vridar felt enormous thirst. With a quart of bourbon he 
went home. 

He opened the bottle and breathed of it and then let 
Forenoon breathe. They began to drink, and an hour later 
both Vridar and Forenoon were drunk. Vridar did not know 
that he was drank. He knew only that he was set upon by 
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all sorts of weird and ridiculous impulses. He thought of 
Neloa with a vast and yearning tenderness and the next 
moment wanted to fight or sing or weep or stand on his 
head. It was strange, he reflected, that he should be in such 
a predicament, feeling by turns so elated or so wretched; 
now lusting for battle, now overwhelmed by socialistic com- 
passion for all the underprivileged. The room was dancing, 
and Forenoon sat in a blur or moved around like a phantom. 
The whisky was burning through and through him with 
rapturous flame. His thoughts came and went in flashes of 
chaos, in tenuous wraiths of fire, or in sudden black be- 
wilderment that blotted out the light He stood up and 
the whole world spun in darkness, and from far away he 
heard faint and melodious song. He sat again and shook 
his head and tried to see. He smote himself, tying to clear 
his senses; and after a while he began to talk. 

"What's wrong with me?" he asked, and heard himself 
cackle. This astonished him, and for a few moments he 
thought about himself. "God, I feel queer!** 

"You look queer," someone said. It was Forenoon, but 
he could not see Forenoon, . . . Yes, he could see Fore- 
noon. The idiot was over by a window and he was doing 
something there. 

"Forenoon, you fool. You big lubberly unmitigated fool." 
"Fool yourself. You big dumb Antelope fool yourself/* 
Hanging from the eave were enormous icicles, and Fore- 
noon leaned out and grasped one, a tapering cylinder of ice 
weighing a hundred pounds. He broke it off and dragged 
it inside. He clutched it as he might have a bag of grain 
and staggered round the room. "Whatll I do with this?" 
he asked, going round and round. Marion told Mm to throw 
it out, but Forenoon said he wanted to do something with 
it Water was running down him and filling his clothes. 
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"Whaf 11 1 do with It?" he asked, still staggering round and 
round. 

"Kill yourself with it," Vridar said. He liked the notion. 
He rose and staggered around with Forenoon, and again 
he said, "Kill yourself with it" 

"I can't carry this thing around here all day," said Fore- 
noon. He went to the door and staggered out into the hall 
For a moment he stood by the rail and looked down; and 
then with all his might he heaved the great cylinder of ice 
to the floor below. It fell with the sound of crashing glass. 
Forenoon was giggling now and Vridar went over and giggled 
with him, while they both looked down at the pile of ice. 
The landlady came out She gasped with amazement and 
looked up at them. 

"What does this mean?" she squeaked up at them. 

Forenoon leaned against Vridar and choked with hap- 
piness; and Vridar, pushed off balance, almost went head- 
long after the ice. The woman came up the stairs. Vridar 
sensed that she was very angry but he did not seem to care. 

"Who done that?" she asked. 

"He did," Forenoon said, and he shoved Vridar, and 
Vridar sprawled in a heap. He looked up and saw the 
woman staring at him. 

"He did," said Vridar. "That fool did." 

"If you were only a young girl," said Forenoon, giving 
her a drunken leer, "Fll bet you were some ladybug." 

"You clean that mess up!" the woman cried. "I'd be 
ashamed! fd go off and hide my face!" 

"A face like mine?" asked Forenoon. 

"Hide your face," said Vridar, still piled up by the wall. 
"Where are your manners, you big stupid lubber? Shame 
on you!" 

The woman was growing hysterical. "You clean that up!" 
she wailed. "Ill have you arrested!" 
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"He'll clean It up" Vridar assured her. "He's a gentle- 
man and hell clean it up. Forenoon, clean up that mess." 

"I'm going to puke/' said Forenoon. He leaned over the 
rail and the woman seized him and dragged him "back. 

"You nasty drunkard!" she shouted. "Get out of my 
housel" 

"I have to puke first," he said. 

"You let him be," said Vridar, staring at her through fog, 

"Fm sick as a dog," said Forenoon. 

"He's sick," Vridar told the woman. "He's sick as a dog. 
Go on and die, you miserable nasty drunken dog. . . 
Forenoon?" 

"What?" 

"Go on and die. You drop ice in nice ladies' houses. You 
should die." 

The landlady had entered their room and was talking 
to Vridar's brother. Forenoon doubled over and groaned 
and swore that he was dying. In a minute, he said, he 
would vomit all over the city. He would blow whisky clear 
over the Mormon temple. Vridar crawled over to him. 

"Get to the bathroom," he said, yanking at Forenoon's 
legs. "For God sake, don't puke here! Haven't you any 
manners?" Vridar drew himself up, and putting an arm 
around Forenoon, tried to lead him away. He broke Fore- 
noon's clutch on the railing, and they both reeled and 
pitched headlong. The woman came out like a hornet She 
was crying wildly and threatening police and arrest and 
disgrace, and all these threats came with vague gentle in- 
sistence into Vridar's mind. He rose to his hands and knees 
and looked up at her. "Ill clean it up," he said. "Please 
don't talk that way. Fm a gentleman, I tell you. Fm a 
gentleman and 111 clean it tip." He moved on hands and 
knees to the head of the stairway. He tried to go down 
lie stairs, but his arms folded under him and he rolled, 
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fetching up at the bottom with a yell and a crash. For a 
few moments he was stunned and unable to tell where he 
was. Then, on hands and knees, he stared up, and saw as if 
far away the face of the woman looking down at him. 

"Ill clean it up," he said. "Just give me a little time." 
Moving about like an animal with four legs, he got a chunk 
of ice and crawled over to the door with it "See," he said, 
"Pm cleaning it up. Pm a gentleman and 111 clean it up/' 
While laboring he poured a stream of assurances and 
apologies and confessions at the floor above. "You look down 
and you'll see Pm cleaning it up. You watch me. Pm a 
gentleman and I always do what I say. ... I drank some 
whisky, that's whaf s wrong. Well, I'll pay the damages. 
You just give me a bill and 111 pay, ... If you want your 
lawn cleaned PU do that 111 cut your wood and milk your 
cow. Anything. Just don't be angry. ... I shouldn't live 
with a man like Forenoon. That's the trouble. . . ." 

He sat and looked up, trying to see the woman. He saw a 
face but he could not tell if it was her face. Laying an arm 
across his chest and gathering ice and banking it against 
him along his arm, he spoke up to the face. "A girl betrayed 
me, that's all. She lied to me and 1 don't care much now but 
my mother always told me to be a gentleman. . . . You 
send me to jafl and I don't care. Shoot me and I don't 
care." Moving to the door on his rump, he tossed the ice 
out He came back and piled other fragments along his 
arm. "Have me arrested if you want to," he said to the 
face above. "Do what you want to. Pm headed for the dogs 
anyway. A lot of men go to the dogs on account of women. 
Did you know that?" he asked, trying to see her. He moved 
over again and threw out another armful. He came back. 
"Bazarov says he says a man who stakes his whole life 
on one card, a woman's love, and when that turns sour, he 
he lets himself go till he's fit for nothing, then he's not 
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a man but a male/* He reached out for pieces of ice aad 
stacked them against him, op to his chin. "I'm only a 
male/' he said, glancing up. "I'm not a man. 1 stacked all 
my life on a woman's love and now she doesn't even write 
to me. So I should enlist and get shot; I guess. That's 
about all I'm good for. But you look down and youTI see 
that I'm a gentleman. I'm cleaning it up. . . /' 

He shuffled over and threw out another armful. When 
he could see no more ice around him he dragged his hand- 
kerchief out and mopped the loor. He would crawl to the 
porch and wring his handkerchief dry and return to saturate 
it again. Everything was so blurred that he could not tell 
water from shadow, and so felt over the Moor and then put 
his palm to his face to see if it was wet After he had wiped 
the oor dry he crawled up the stairway and into his room. 
The woman was sitting on the bed, weeping and blowing 
her nose. Vridar sat on the floor and looked at her. 

"Don't cry," he said. "I cleaned It all up. Ill pay the 
damage. But have me arrested if that will make you happy. 
Just do what you like/' He looked at her with sober 
interest. He wondered why she was weeping now and he 
wished to comfort her. His eyes filled with mist and he 
felt great tenderness and pity for everything. He loved the 
whole big sad world and this woman and he wanted to 
comfort her. He dragged himself over to the bed and patted 
her arm. 

"I staked everything on a woman's love/' he said, "and 
she fooled me. But please don't 07. Everything is all right 
now. . . /' 
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The next morning, when they moved off, Stanton sat by the 
fire, smoking his pipe. He was completely blind now, and 
he knew he would be the first to die. His mind was clear. 
There were fourteen of them going on, but they had rations 
only for today; and one by one the weakest would fall be- 
hind and sit by the tail to freeze to death. At last there 
would be only Bill Eddy, alone of the fifteen, and he would 
look back across the white mountains, remembering that 
his fourteen companions lay dead on the trail. Then he 
would die. All those in the camps would perish while waiting 
for help. Of the eighty or ninety of them, there would 
not be a single survivor to tell the tale. 

That is what Charley Stanton thought while he smoked 
his pipe. His eyes were swollen shut and he was doomed 
because he was sightless. He was as brave as any man who 
ever sat calmly to await his end. But he was not a father, 
and he did not understand the invincible spirit that moved 
a mother. Philosophically he weighed the odds and decided 
that none of the fourteen had a ghost of a chance. He did 
not know the kind of courage that burned like a flame in 
some of them. 

Instead of waiting to freeze to death y Charley could have 
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coded his suffering with a pistol shot; and his hands did 
slip down to the holster, but he did not intend to die that 
way. He would accept the kind of death to which God had 
appointed him. It would not be hard. Numbness took a 
man gently, softly, and chilled him through, and death 
entered him like cold sleep. 

While thinking of those who had gone ahead, and of all 
those by the lake and on Alder Creek, he heard someone 
returning. It was Mary Graves. 

"Charley, aren't you coming?" 

"Yes, in a little while/' 

"Can you walk?" 

"Yes." 

"Can you see?" 

"Enough." 

He knew she was looking at him. He wanted her to touch 
him. Then he remembered that he had a small piece of meat 
left and he wanted to give it to her; but if he did so, she 
would know that he did not intend to follow her. Besides, 
what did it matter now? Another day's rations would be of 
no use to her, because soon she must also sit down some- 
where and die. 

"Charley, honest, are you coming?" 

"Yes, Mary; 111 be along soon." 

She turned away, and he heard her snowshoes crunching 
in the frozen snow. Hardly breathing, he listened to the 
sound of her going; and when he could no longer hear her, 
he strained his ears, hoping to catch one last friendly echo 
of the living. But there was only silence for Charley Stanton, 
and the smell of the fire. 

When Mary rejoined the group, Bill asked: "Is he 
coming?" 

"He said he'd be along soon." 

They went on, bearing into the southwest because the 
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way there looked easier. Bill was so weak that he felt alarmed; 
and when, about noon, he saw that he was some distance 
ahead of the others, he sat to rest. In a small parcel, riding 
on his back and buckled around his waist; he had powder 
and ball and a hunting knife; and though these things 
weighed only two or three pounds, they seemed to bear 
him down like a great burden. Wondering if he could lighten 
the pack, he unbuckled it and laid it across his lap, 

If the others had been close to him they would have 
heard his cry of astonishment Wrapped snugly in the parcel 
was about a pound of bear meat and a note from Eleanor. 
For the first time in his adult life, Bill Eddy's eyes illed 
with hot tears. He was so blinded he could hardly read 
the note, and for a long moment he did not try to. He sat 
very still, remembering his wife his wife who had less to 
eat at the lake camp than anybody else, and two babies to 
feed; his wife who, unknown to him, had put this piece of 
meat in his bag. 

He knocked the hot tears from his eyes and read the note. 
It said: 

My darling husband, I know how terrible this trip 
mil be and how you mil suffer. Keep this little piece 
of meat for the last emergency. 

Your own dear Eleanor 

Then she had known! On the morning when he left, 
there had been no tears in Eleanor's eyes. White but calm, 
and pretending a cheerfulness which she had not felt, she 
had watched him go, knowing even more clearly than he 
had known how desperate his journey would be. He kissed 
the note and tucked it into the pocket of his shirt. He put 
the meat back with the powder, ball, and knife, and strapped 
the parcel to his waist. Well, he must reach California now! 
When he rose, he felt the warming power of deep strength. 
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It seemed to him, as lie looked away across the high white 
Sierras, that he could walk without pause from here to 
Sacramento Valley. 

But today they covered less than five miles; and after 
they had halted and built a fire, they drew forth the last 
of their rations and ate. Eating the last of their food was 
like listening to a sentence of death. Pat Dolan, only a 
skeleton with sunken blue eyes ? terribly bright, tried to cheer 
them with a jest 

"Well, now that we've eaten all our bellies will hold we 
just as well shove on. There's nothing like a mountain hike 
to work off a full stomach/' 

Some of them smiled. Mary said, "I'm so fat I feel like 
a woman of forty." 

Said Lem Murphy solemnly, in a thin wasted voice, "I 
wonder who is the fattest" 

They looked round the circle, wondering who had lost 
the most flesh. Bill's gaze rested at last on the two Indians 
and the Mexican. Starvation did not seem to make much 
change in them but perhaps that was because of high 
cheekbones. It was the women who looked horrifyingly 
shrunken. They did not have beards to cover their cheeks. 

"Tomorrow," said Mary, 'Til stagger along and chew 
on Harriet's quilt Cotton must have some strength in it" 

"Bark," said Lem. "Cattle eat bark." 

"We'll have bark for breakfast," said Pat. "Bark stewed 
and boiled and roasted. Good old fir bark will make giants 
of us all" 

When morning came, they all observed that Stanton was 
not present; but nobody spoke of that To go back for him, 
or even to wait, would have been utter folly. They were less 
than half the distance across the Sierras and their food was 
gone. 

The night had been warmer. Before noon, snow began to 
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fall. It was a tentative and hesitating storm at first, but 
everywhere around them the sky was dark. Fearing they 
would lose their way, some wanted to halt, but Bill said 
no. There was a grim thought in his mind. He had a pound 
of meat His first impulse had been to divide it among 
them; but he realized, after thinking about it, that a pound 
would be only an ounce for each person. Better for one of 
them to get through and summon help than for all of 
them to die here. Nevertheless, he resolved not to taste of 
it until he reached that last desperate extremity of which 
Eleanor had written. Like the others, he went without 
food this day. 

Before noon the snow was so dense that they could see 
only a few yards. 

"Well be lost," Graves said. "In a storm persons go 
round and round in a circle." 

They asked Luis which direction to take, but Luis did 
not know. He shrugged and drew his blanket tight around 
him. Then Bill remembered that on the previous morning 
there had been a high range not far ahead of them. If they 
climbed to its summit they might be able to see above the 
storm. 

"I think it's this way 7 n he said, and they followed him. 

Soon they could tell by the energy spent that they were 
climbing, and all afternoon they climbed up a mountain 
through blinding snow. The hunger pains in them were 
almost unendurable, but nobody complained. Silently, des- 
perately, step by step, they fought their way up; and when 
about sunset they reached the summit, they were able to 
look over the storm that now lay below them like fog. It 
was a terrible view which they faced. In the west, about a 
mile beyond them, lay a mighty range of mountains, much 
higher than the one on which they stood. So far as they 
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could tell, there was no way around it, either north or 
south. 

Bill looked for a dead tree. When he went to Foster for 
the axe, he saw something in Will's eyes that startled him. 
He could not have said what he saw there. It might have 
been murder, or it might have been only the crazed glitter 
in a starving man's eyes. 

Fd better keep my eye on him, Bill thought. I'd better 
hang onto the gun. 

Mary went out with Bill to gather wood. After a fire was 
blazing by a dead tree, they all sat around the Ere, too 
dispirited to speak. Behind them, somewhere on the trail, 
Charley Stanton was dead now and covered over with white. 
The bleak realization of this was in their eyes, but nobody 
spoke of Stanton. Nobody spoke at all during this long bitter 
night 

Bill kept a hand on both the axe and the gun; and he 
looked from face to face, studying them In turn. Who would 
be the next to die? Who would be the first to go mad? Pat 
Dolan looked far gone tonight; only grit kept Lem Murphy 
alive. The five women seemed to be stronger than any of 
the men except Bill and Bill's endurance amazed all of 
them. It was Bill who broke the trail; It was Bill who, 
sometimes assisted, sometimes alone, gathered the wood 
and built the fires. Among the men, only Bill's mind was 
unclouded tonight 

He studied the women* Women, he had heard, were 
physically weak, and he wondered how the world had got 
such a notion. These girls, it seemed to him, would still 
be marching after all the men were dead. They were little 
more than five skeletons, but in every one of them there 
burned an unquenchable spirit that kept them moving all 
day long. 
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The next morning, their second without food, Mary said, 
"Which way, Bill?" 

"I don't know. Luis, which way?' 7 

The Indian looked without interest at the mountains 
west of him. 

'This way looks easiest/' Bill said, and turned down the 
mountain into the southwest. 

For a mile or so their journey fell down so sharply that 
Mary took her snowshoes off, made a bundle of them and 
herself, and tried to roll She did roll a little, but she sank 
so deep in snow that the energy needed to keep her rolling 
was greater than that needed to walk. Some of them this 
morning were so weak that they pitched forward and slid 
downward, dragging their snowshoes. Lem tried to tobog- 
gan on his snowshoes, but the snow was too soft for that. 

They descended into the storm and it closed around them 
and they were lost 

"We can still go down/' Bill said. 

They went down and down until they came to the canyon 
floor; and there they halted, with no notion of which way 
was west Huddled together in the storm, with blankets 
tenting them, they looked at one another in the gloom. 
Will Foster spoke first His words startled even those who 
had had the same thought 

"We should go back." 

For a little while there was silence. 

"Back?" Bill Eddy said at last "You must be out of your 
mind/* Bill had the gun between his knees, both hands on 
it Mary had the axe. 

"We must go back/' Foster said. "Three days and nothun 
to eat and we don't know where we are. We're lost" 

"If we're lost we couldn't go back either." 

"We'n follow our trail." 

"There isn't any trail in this storm." 
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'There'll be signs." 

"And eat what? Nine days back without food." 

"And a hundred days if we go on. Who else wants to go 
back?" 

"I guess we should/' said Frank Graves. 

"If we went back/' said Pat Dolan in a hoarse whisper, 

"why Well, Stanton is somewheres along the way." He 

added this casually, as if he meant nothing by it; but some 
of them knew what he meant 

"If we go on/ 7 said Foster, "well all die. Jay, what do 
you think?" 

"I think we should go back." 

Bill lost his temper. He stood up, hurling the blankets 
back and exposing them to the storm. "By the God above 
us, I won't go back! I'm going on, even if 1 have to go 
alone! Listen, men, they're starving to death in the camps 
now. Would you go back and eat the little the children 
have and watch them all die? If we must die we just as 
well die here and we just as well go on as long as we can. 
Fm going on." 

"Come back in," Mary said. After Bill had rejoined the 
group and the blankets had been drawn over them, she 
added: "Fm going with Bill." 

"I am too," said her sister. 

"And me," said Harriet Pike. 

"You?" asked Bill of Mrs. McCutchen. 

"Fm going on." 

Of the five women, only Will Foster's wife had not 
spoken. 

"You?" said Mary. 

"Fm going on." 

Lem Murphy had waited for his two sisters to speak. "Me 
too/' he said. 
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"Well, that makes seven of us. If the others want to go 
back " 

"What'II we eat?" asked Graves. "We're all tuckered out, 
Bill We can't never climb that mountain ahead of us/ 7 

"If you go back there's mountains to climb." 

"Let's talk it over," Mary said. 

Pat Dolan spoke next. If Foster's proposal had startled 
them, Dolan's had turned them cold. He now said: "If 
any of us is to get through we have to eat. In two or three 
days we'll all be dead. So I say draw lots to see who dies 
first" 

If there had been a wild beast under the blankets, these 
persons would not have moved more quickly. The quilts 
were thrown back and they all stood up. Bill grasped the 
gun and saw with astonishment that his hands were trem- 
bling. Then he observed that every person here was shaking 
from head to feet. Horrified eyes turned from face to face. 
Nobody realized that Pat Dolan had said only what sopner 
or later someone would have to sayif they were not all to 
lie down like cowards to die. But now, horrified, they 
stepped back from one another, and eyes turned from face 
to face, searching for the hidden intent. Even Pat seemed 
aghast now, as if the words had been uttered by a will not 
his own. 

"No," said Foster at last 

"No," said Mary. "Not thatnot yet" 

Her last whispered words renewed Dolan's courage. "It's 
the only thing to do that, or well all die and all those in 
the camps too. Wouldn't God have us offer a life to save so 
many? Do you think a just and merciful God would have 
us all die, and all those little children, when some might 
eat and liveand bring help?" 

"Well," said Bill, recovering from shock, "if it's ever to 
be like that if we have to do that then let two men take 
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knives and fight till one is killed. Thaf s better than being 
stuck in the throat like a hog/' It was a romantic and 
unreasonable proposal, but Bill Eddy was like that. The 
idea of drawing lots, with a woman as likely to be sacri- 
ficed as a man, outraged him. If anyone must die, let a man 
die, and let him die fighting, as a man should. 

No, Graves said, they didn't want any fighting with 
knives. 

"All right, then well go on." 

With a quilt wrapped around the gun Bill moved off, 
taking what he thought was a westerly direction; and one 
by one they followed him. It was a terrific storm, whipped 
by a wild wind. Each marcher could see the person ahead 
of him dimly, but he could see no farther than that. Some 
were weaker than others, and these struggled heroically, 
feeling that if they fell behind even a few yards they would 
be lost and abandoned. Graves, Tony, Lem, and Dolan were 
using the last of their strength. It would be more nearly 
right to say that they had no strength left but were moved 
only by desperate will 

They did not go far. The storm increased In fury as night 
approached; it drove with such violence into their faces 
that some of them made hoods of their quilts, leaving only 
small apertures for eyes to peer out When he came to trees, 
Bill stopped and turned to Mary, who was next behind him. 

He put his lips to her ear and said, "I guess we better 
camp." 

They waited until the others came op, and as they came, 
Bill counted them. Tony was the last to come, reeling and 
half dead; and the moment he paused, he toppled over and 
lay in the snow. 

Bill took the axe from Mary. Then he called to them to 
come together in a group. When he saw that Tony could 
not rise he went to the man and tried to drag him. Retum- 
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ing to Mary, he whispered in her ear, *Tm going for wood. 
Keep this grai and don't let anybody take it." 

Mary nodded. She knew what he had in mind. With the 
axe, Bill drove into the storm and in a few moments was 
lost to them. When he came to a tree he leaned against it 
and gave a little while to thought. His pound of bear meat 
was still untouched. He knew that he would have to make 
the fire and gather the wood and keep the fire going all 
night Taking the pack off, he drew his hunting knife and 
shaved off two thin slices of the meat. He ate them and at 
once felt violent pains in his stomach. The agony was so 
severe that he doubled over, clutching his stomach with 
both hands and pressing it in. After a moment he realized 
that somebody might come looking for him, and so he 
returned the meat to his pack and buckled the belt around 
him. 

Then he heard Mary's voice. She was calling to him. She 
was only a few feet away but had not seen him in the 
blizzard; and Bill went over and put an arm round her and 
led her to the tree. 

"We thought you'd got lost!" she whispered. 

He said, "Yon better go back. That way. Ill have a fire 
soon." 

He explored In the storm until he found a dead tree. 
Then he tried to chop it down but he could hardly see to 
strike a blow, and he was almost too weak to swing the 
axe. Setting it down, he reached up to a dead branch and, 
grasping it with both hands, put his weight on it. The 
branch snapped off with a sharp sound and dropped him. He 
reached to another and another, until he had an armful. 
He might as well build the fire here, he decided, where they 
could be sheltered by a group of trees. 

The others were waiting about thirty or forty yards away, 
and to them it seemed ages before they saw the pale light 
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They came toward it Foster and the two Indians dragged 
Tony by his arms. Bill had gone away to cut a green tree 
for a platform; but because he was so dreadfully weak he 
chose a small one and hacked around it for several minutes 
before he could bring it down. He was both amused and 
appalled. In full strength he could have felled this tree with 
a half-dozen blows. Now he hacked and pushed and hacked 
and pushed; and when it was down, he thought he would 
die of pain and dizziness while trying to cut it into lengths. 

He went to the fire, taking only one four-foot length with 
him; and after he had dragged all six pieces over he kid 
them in a platform and with a couple of dry limbs serving 
as tongs he transferred the fire to the green logs. He then 
sank, utterly exhausted. Mary moved over by him and gave 
him the gun. 

"Bill?" she whispered in his ear. 

"Yes?" 

"Bill, this is Christmas Eve." 

"Good God," said Bill, thinking of his wife and children. 

"Merry Christmas, Bill" 

"Good God," he said. What would they be doing in the 
camps tonight? He looked at those around him. "Do they 
know?" 

"Some of them." 

Bill was about to say, in bitter jest, that they should all 
hang up their stockings when his gaze fell on Frank Graves. 
That big man, hunched forward and staring into the 
fire, was talking to himself. He made HO sounds that Bill 
could hear, but his lips moved. Bill thought the old man 
was praying; if he had looked suddenly into the brightness 
of heaven he could have been no more deeply moved. It 
was Christmas Eve, and Frank Graves, more dead than 
alive, was uttering a prayer to his God. 

Bill looked at other faces. He was afraid for this night, 
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afraid that some of these persons would go mad and try to 
kill one another. All the women and Will Foster and the 
two Indians seemed to be in their right mind. But Tony 
and Pat and Lem were far gone. 

To Mary, Bill whispered, "If any of us are going to be 
alive when Christmas Day comes Fll have to keep the fire 
up all night" 

"HI help/' she said. 

He did not want her to help. He could not tell her that 
he had a little meat, and that because he had a little meat 
it was his duty to tend the fire. He could not tell her that if 
any of them escaped and lived, here or in the camps, they 
would owe their lives to his own dear Eleanor. He wished 
she could know that tonight 

After a couple of hours Bill Eddy was the only one awake. 
He had hidden the gun behind a tree. He quietly lifted the 
hunting knife from Will Foster's sheath and buried it in 
snow beside the gun. Everyone but Bill had simply sunk 
down in a sitting posture, with a quilt drawn around each. 
Some of them, Bill knew, were dying. He knew by their 
soft delirious mutterings and by the way they breathed. 
He wanted to sleep too, and again and again he caught 
himself dozing; then he would rise and go off to find more 
wood. The snow under the small green logs was slowly 
melting. Under the deep snowfall the night had turned 
warm. The fire sank inch by inch until it was two feet below 
the surface. 

It was after midnight when a terrible thing happened. 
Bill was aroused by a sound. When he looked at the sleepers, 
he saw that Tony, the Mexican, had pitched forward and 
lay down in the fire well, with one hand in the flames. 
Why Bill did not move to withdraw the hand he could 
never have said. Perhaps he wanted to see if the pain would 
arouse Tony. Perhaps he thought Tony was dead. 
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He did move the arm when he saw the flesh frying; but 
when, a little later, Tony straggled and again threw his 
hand into the fire, Bill left it there. He knew now that the 
man was so close to death that he felt no pain. He watched 
until the hand was burned to a charred stump, and he knew 
then that Tony was dead. 

Rising, he went over and dragged the man away from the 
fire and out of the well With his feet he kicked a small 
grave in the snow and rolled Tony into it and covered him 
over. Then he sat by the fire again. Now we are thirteen, 
he thought, and wondered how many had died in the lake 
camp and on Alder Creek. 

It was an hour later when Mary awakened. She took the 
axe and went away to find wood. Bill did not want her to 
go but he felt too weak to rise and stop her. A few minutes 
passed before she returned, wildly weeping. Bill rose and 
seized her trembling shoulders. 

"I lost the axe!" she whispered. 

"O God/' 

"It flew out of my hands. I can't find it/' 

"Well, don't cry. Ill find it In the morning/' 

"Bill, look!" 

Bill looked down at the fire. The snow had melted until 
the well was now three feet deep. Frank Graves had slipped 
down the side of it and was close to the flames. Bill stepped 
down and with Mary's help dragged the man up and out of 
the hole. Graves was in a stupor deeper than sleep. 

"He's dying," Mary said quietly. 

Bill nodded. 

Bill gathered more dead branches and laid than on the 
fire. The flames roared up, and he could see now that there 
was a pool of water under the logs. The ends of the logs 
rested in the snowbanks and held the fire above the pool; 
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but little by little the ends had sunk too, until now the fire 
was four feet below the surface. 

Knowing that he would have to do something to save 
the fire, Bill went behind a tree and cut off another wafer 
of meat It was only a mouthful, but it gave him strength. 
He returned and climbed down into the well and stood in 
water to his knees. He was surprised to find that the water 
felt warm. Shoving the fire to one side, he took a green log 
and stood it on end, thrusting the lower end deep into the 
soft snow under the water. He stood all the green logs on 
end and laid the fire on top of them; but he had hardly 
finished the labor when one of the Indians, with an insane 
yell, lunged out of sleep and pitched headlong into the 
hole. The impact of him against the logs spilled the fire, and 
it tumbled to the water and hissed and went out. As if his 
cry had been a signal, two others struggled in their sleep 
and slid down into the well. There was no light now. The 
night was so black that not even the falling flakes were 
visible. 

Standing in water to his knees, Bill did not move for a 
few moments. He was sensing the full horror of this predica- 
ment He had to get these persons out of the well or they 
would drown. Knowing that he was too weak to lift them 
out; he searched round in the darkness and found a dry 
limb; and with this he jabbed them. He shouted at them 
and gouged them with the stick; and one of them he 
thought it was the Indiancame to his senses and climbed 
out Mary was awake, but all of Bill's wild shouting did not 
seem to arouse anybody else. 

"Bill, what is wrong?" 

"There's two persons down in here." 

"Can I help you?" 

"No, you stay up there." 

Bill reached down and realized that one of the two was 
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Lem. He lifted the lad and was astonished to nd Mm so 
light. He set Lem on the bank and pushed him away; and 
with his stick he jabbed at the other until he aroused him. 
This was Pat Dolan. Pat did not really come to his senses, 
but he babbled deliriously under the prodding and struggled 
up out of the hole. 

When Bill came out he saw Mary standing like a deeper 
darkness in the night. He went to her and said, "Well have 
to get them all in a bunch and cover them or they'll freeze 
to death." 

"Listen!" said Mary. 

They listened. What they heard was the delirious ravings 
of Pat Dolan. 

Choosing a spot several feet back from the well, Bill 
spread his own blanket on the snow and at the side of it he 
spread Mary's. Mary meanwhile had been trying to arouse 
the sleepers. She awakened the four women and Will Foster, 
and one by one Bill led them to the blankets. Those who 
could not be aroused he dragged over. When he had the 
eleven of them together he tented them with other quilts^ 
and then he and Mary crawled in. The heat of their bodies 
warmed the interior, and almost at once some of those who 
had been awakened slept again. 

A little later Bill heard the quiet voice of Frank Graves. 
He was asking for his daughters. Mary moved from her 
sitting position and crawled over and gave an ear to her 
father's voice. What he said in weak whispers brought tears 
to her eyes. 

He was dying, said this brave man. He had known he 
would die somewhere in the mountains this winter. But he 
was not afraid. He was thinking of his wife and children 
and all the other persons back in the camps. They would 
die too if help did not reach than soon. When he was dead, 
Mary and her sister should eat of his flesh, and so nd the 
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strength to march on. God, he said, would have it so. Every- 
thing good and decent In life would have it so. The human 
soul alone was deathless; the body was only Its earthly 
home, a thing of bones and flesh. As one dying, as one who 
soon would face his God, he could promise her that to eat 
of his body that others might live would be no sin, In this 
world or in the world to come. It would be an act of courage 
and self-sacrifice; and God, when He added up the sum of 
things, would nd it good. 

That is what Frank Graves told his daughter as he lay 
dying. With bitter tears scalding her cheeks, Mary bowed 
to her father's chest and put arms around him. He did not 
speak again. As If, having spoken, he then yielded himself 
to a great and good power, Frank Graves sank into deep 
sleep and from sleep passed Into death. 

Two hours later Mary raised a quilt and looked out The 
bkck night had dissolved into gray storm. It was Christmas 
morning. 
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Martha stood by the great front door of the hospital feeling 
very timid and alone. She pressed her homely face to a pane 
of glass and looked in; and then, seeing that her nose had 
stained the glass, she took a soiled handkerchief and tried 
to wipe the stain off. She was still briskly rubbing when 
the door was opened and a nurse in white stepped outside 
and looked at her. 

"Ohhi" cried Martha, abashed. Her ingers, working 
against her thigh, fed the handkerchief into a wad within 
her palm. She glanced guiltily at the pane of glass and then 
at the nurse. The nurse looked at Martha's huge belly, at 
her worn shoes, at her round earnest face. 

"You wish to see someone?" 

"Uh-huh," Martha said. "I" 

"Will you come in?" The brisk manner of the nurse 
frightened Martha. She entered a gleaming hallway and 
looked anxiously around her. The nurse said, 'This way, 
please/' and her voice was like the edge of a razor. She led 
Martha into an office that was one spotless gleam. "Wait 
here a moment." 

The nurse left the office, her clothes alive with cleanliness, 
and Martha drew her breath in a great sigh. She looked at 
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the chairs, but they were clean and she dared not sit on 
them. She looked behind her to see if her shoes had tracked 
the floor. She was standing there, trembling a little and 
feeling very lonely, when another nurse entered. The nurse 
seated herself at a desk. 

"Will you sit down?" she asked. 

Martha sank weakly to a chair. 

"When do you expect your child?" 

"I " Martha stared, helpless. "I feel pains/' she said. 

"You do?" The nurse frowned and Martha was paralyzed. 
"Have you made arrangements here?" 

"Huh-unh," Martha said 

"Who sent you here?" 

"No one. I just come." 

For a long moment the nurse looked at her. Her eyes, 
it seemed to Martha, were not friendly. They were clean 
cold eyes like her dress and the walls. 

"Where is your husband?" 

Martha looked down at the short hands lying in her lap. 

"What is your name?" 

"Martha Scott." 

"Where are your parents?" 

"I I don't have none." 

"You mean you're an orphan? How old are you?" 

"Twenty-two." 

"Do you work?" 

"Yes, when Fn get work." 

"What kind of work?" 

"Oh, just anything. Just just anything." 

"The father of your child, won't he marry you?" 

Martha again looked at her hands. She hesitated. When 
she looked up at last to meet the steady gaze of the nurse, 
her eyes held terror. 

"Huh-unh," she said. 
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Martha felt better now. She was lying in a spotless bed 
and her pain was over. There was a strange smell in the 
room, but everything else was very lovely and nice. Some- 
where in this great building was her infant, but she did not 
think of it; there was so much else to think of the soft 
deep bed on which she lay, the clean fragrance of the 
bedding, the touch of cool linen on her hot iesh.^There 
was a picture on the wall, and she thought it was very nice: 
a young girl in a lovely place, with grass and running water 
and trees. In all her years she had never once seen a flowing 
stream. 

When a nurse came, bringing her son, Martha took the 
tiny thing in her arms and laid it to her breast 

"How you feeling?" 

"Just fine." Martha looked up and smiled. Never before 
had anyone asked how she felt. The people here were very 
nice. "I like it here," she said. 

"Do you have enough to eat?" 

"Oh yes. It's very nice, the food is." 

The nurse left the room, and Martha suckled her child. 
The tiny sucking mouth gave her a little pleasure but not 
the deep pleasure George had given her. George had lain 
against her, his hungry mouth to her breast, his curly hair 
in her face, smelling of something sweet. She had been very 
happy then. Well, she was very happy now, in a different 
way. She might be here a long time she wondered how 
long having food brought to her bedside, having people 
smile at her and ask how she felt. She brushed her teeth 
now. The nurse had given her a new brush, taking it out of 
a sealed package, and powder that was sweet in her mouth. 
Afternoons, she chose from a bowl of fruit* taking only a 
little, not daring to take much, 

"Is that all you want?" 

"Yes." 
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"Honest?" 

"Yes, honest" The He cost her an effort She looked up 
and smiled. 

After a week passed she sat up in bed and tried to 
realize to its fullest the wonder of this place. There was no 
unpleasant smell in her room now. The nurse smelled as if 
she had just been starched, and so did the bed. She looked 
around her, thinking of her own dark hallway room. The 
pillows here were soft and she loved to buiy her face in them; 
to move her head and feel the softness on the back of her 
neck. She loved to stretch out in this bed, thrusting with 
her naked legs into the cool recesses, remembering the hot 
world outside; reaching out with her arms and feeling the 
delicious chill; drawing the sheet, almost stiff with clean- 
liness, to her mouth to smell of it 

The nurse had brought her some magazines. She did not 
read easily and she had to spell many of the words out and 
many of them she did not understand; but she felt her way 
through these tales of love, and they thrilled her in the way 
George had thrilled her a sudden rapture that came awake 
in her and moved in a flood to her heart It was nice to lie 
here in a clean bed, with no work to do, and read of lovely 
things. 

"Do you need more light?" 

"No, ma'am, Fn see all right" 

"Do you like these stories?" 

"Yes." Martha looked at her with eyes wide and bright 
"They're awful nice, I think" 

Every day a doctor came in. He was a tall man with a 
mustache and Martha thought he was awfully good-looking 
and very kind. He smiled at her and asked how she felt 

"Just fine," Martha said, her smile answering his, 

"You look fit as a fiddle." 
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"I sure feel fine/ 7 Martha stretched luxuriously under the 

sheet. "I like it here/ 1 she said. 
"Yon do? Most people don't like a hospital/' 
"Oh, I do. I think it's awful nice. I could stay here a lone 

time/' 5 

When, one day, lie nurse said, "You will leave tomorrow, 
you know/' Martha stared at her and felt lost. 

"Tomorrow?" 

"Yes." 

"Please, couldn't I stay a little while longer?" 

"Fm afraid not You see, other patients are coming all 
the time. You've been here two weeks, you know/' 

"I have! It seems like two days." She looked around her. 
"Like two hours/' she said* "Couldn't I stay just a little 
longer?" 

"I'm afraid not/' The nurse did not look at her. 

"Wouldn't the doctor let me?" 

"The doctor doesn't have anything to do with It/' 

"Oh/' Martha said. She lay in silence, wondering. "If I 
could just stay one more day/' she said, "it would be awful 
nice/' 

The next morning with the babe in her arms she stood 
in a hallway and looked back at her room. She returned 
and looked in. A nurse came and led her away. 

Fifteen months passed and Martha stood again at the 
great front door of the hospital. She did not press her face to 
the glass and look in. She opened the big door and entered 
and nurses hurried by on slim-slippered feet and did not 
look at her. She advanced a little, seeking the office where 
she had been questioned. The white nurse was there. 

"Hello," Martha said 

"You wish to see someone?" 

"Yes. I'd like to see Miss Anderson. She's a nurse here/* 
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The woman gave Martha a long curious stare. 
"Weren't you here once before?" 
"Yes." Martha "brightened and stepped into the office. 
"I'm Martha Scott," she said. 

The nurse turned to records and searched among them. 
For a few moments she looked at one. She then turned to 
Martha, her eyes unfriendly. 

"And you're back again?" 

Martha was radiant now. Her tired face smiled and her 
eyes filled with happiness that was clean and bright 

"Please," she said, "could I have the same room I had 
last time?" 
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Joe Burt's Wife 



It was said of Joe Burt that he was just too simple for 
words. He was cracked, said his neighbors of the Antelope 
hills. He would never get a wife. Joe didn't particularly 
mind being called simple, for he had heard that the simple 
things of life were the best things; but it troubled and 
angered him to have folk say that he would never ind a 
wife. 

Once or twice he had found a girl who would go to a 
dance with him and he had strutted like a turkey cock. 
On the wall of his room he had written their names. There 
was Sally North with whom he had ridden in a sleigh one 
bitter winter evening; and he had loved Sally, but Sally had 
loved a man named John. There was Sarah Hogg, whom 
he had taken to a dance twice; and Betty Nevel, whom he 
had taken once. With a piece of pencil he had drawn the 
name, spending many minutes and misspelling it He 
would look at the three names on the wall and by to 
remember what each girl had said and how she had looked 
at him. Then he would sleep and dream, and his dreams 
were full of beautiful women who loved Mm. 

But all that had happened when he was young. He was 
past thirty now and he still lived alone. 
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"Poor old Joe/' his neighbors said. "Hell live alone in 
that shack all his born days." Now and then a man like 
Curt Obbing came to him with malicious suggestions. 
There were girls interested in him, Curt said. Joe would 
look at Curt and wonder about it He would ask a question, 
and if the answer pleased him he would grin all over his 
big dull moonface and ask another. 

"Rock? That what you say her name is?" 

"Elizabeth Rock/ 7 said Curt, choosing for the hell of it 
a girl so beautiful and haughty that she would go with no 
man in this area. "Her middle name is Annabelle." 

"I thought you said it was Lizzie/ 7 said Joe, turning 
suspicious. "My ma, her name was Lizzie. Is her eyes 
black?" 

"Black as axle grease/ 7 said Curt 

"I like black eyes/' Joe said. He looked away toward the 
southern hills where the Rocks lived. "You say she knows 
me?" 

"Sure as salt And that girl, Joe, is plumb dizzy to see 
you. Say, her favorite color is red, so you'd better wear a 
red shirt" 

"Red?" said Joe. He was simple but he would have told 
you that he was no fool. 

"Black-eyed women usually like red. Fve knowed some. 
And I tell you, dam your pants, that woman's dizzy about 
you." Seeing the doubt in Joe's eyes, Curt added: "Well, 
Joe, it's this way. Look over there where she lives clear 
to hell and gone. Men don't like to drive that far to take 
a girl to a dance, but you have a fine pair of steppers." 

"They's the best," Joe said. 

Joe drove his team twenty miles to the valley and bought 
a red shirt and, for good measure^ a red tie. On returning, 
he spent two hours grooming himself, for he had to polish 
his shoes, shine his big brass cuff links, comb out his stiff 
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yellow hair, pick the wheat chaff off his suit, and dig the 
rich Antelope soil from under his fingernails. When at last 
he was ready he got into his tumble-down buggy behind 
his bays and drove south over the hills. Birds were singing 
this May morning, and he felt that all was well. Now and 
then he would look down over the red breadth of his chest 
or at his bright green tie, for he had decided that the green 
looked best on red. 

He drove for three hours before the Rock farm came in 
sight. It looked well kept. Sitting under aspen trees in the 
yard was a girl, and he knew at once that this was Lizzie. 
He stopped at the gate, hopped down, opened it* and 
marched toward the girl. 

"Hello," he said when he was still a hundred feet distant 
"I'm Joe BurL" 

The woman was looking at him, her gaze startled, because 
Joe was a sight to startle, with his red shirt bursting from 
his belt and his wide green tie hanging below his belt 
buckle. 

Facing her, he said again, *Tm Joe Burt" She looked 
pretty fine, he thought. Her eyes were as black as his shoes, 
and so was her bobbed hair. He towered above her, looking 
at her, wondering how he should talk to her. Then he saw 
another bench close by the one she sat on, and he sat on 
that. He slapped his knees and grinned. 

"Did you want to see me?" the woman asked. 

"Sure. I come to ask you would you go to a dance with 
me." 

The woman stood up, looking at him strangely. She 
began to back away. "I don't know you from Adam/* she 
said. "YouVe made a mistake." 

Joe hardly knew what to say to that He thought 
desperately a few moments and then got an idea. "Ain't 
your name Lizzie Rock?" 
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"My name is Elizabeth Rock." 

"Then you're the one/' he said. "You're the one lives 
so fur over here no man wants to come all this ways. But 
I don't care a-tall, I got a pair of steppers/' 

Again she backed away. Joe followed her. He was a little 
angry now and his face showed it. "Ain't you the Lizzie 
Rock who likes red?" 

"I hate red. And will you go now, please? I don't know 
you." 

Joe looked round him a moment. The anger left his face. 
"Then you don't want a-go to a dance with me?" 

"Thank you, no." 

Joe thought about it again. "And you never said you'd 
like to see me?" 

"Of course not. And now, will you please go?" 

He looked at her and tried to figure the thing out "But 
your name is Lizzie Rock ? ain't it?" 

"Will you please go?" 

Her voice was sharp, and that angered him. He hated 
her now. Drooping, and with his tie hanging almost to his 
crotch, he went to his buggy and climbed in. 

At a dance a few days later he saw Curt, "Where's your 
girl?" Curt said. 

Joe glowered at him and shut his big gnarled hands. "She 
never said she'd go with me. You lied." 

"Like hell. Hey, Bill? Didn't you hear Lizzie Rock say 
she'd like to dance with Joe?" 

"I sure did. I sure as hell did." 

"Dam it, Joe, these-here women, they change their mind 
every minute. I reckon that Lizzie saw another guy." 

Joe turned to the dance, but none of the girls would 
dance with him. All their dances were taken, they said. 
The next and the next and the next; and after that: "We'll 
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see/ 7 they said. Joe watched them hungrily, his pale blue 
eyes feeding on their faces and clothes. He waited hopefully, 
but no one would dance with him. When the dance was 
over he drove home to his one-room shack and sat on the 
bed. He looked at the names on the wall He looked down 
over his red shirt. Then through a window he looked far 
away toward the dusky midnight home of Sarah Hogg. 
He had one sweet memory of her, even if he had had to 
get rough and choke her a little and slap her a time or 
two. He wondered if her son was his or George Hagan's 
or her husband's. 

With the help of Curt and some neighbors Joe decided 
to build a house. It had three off-square rooms, grotesque 
cupboards for dishes, a closet for his wife's garments, and a 
brand-new privy only sixty steps away. Curt said there were 
women, millions of women, who would be glad to live in 
such a home. "The reason you never got a wife is you had 
no place to put her." 

Joe thought of that and it seemed reasonable. Hope 
again bloomed within him. He would be married soon, he 
said, and he went to the dances, but none of the women 
would dance with him. He spent most of his savings for 
furnishings; he hung pictures on the walls; he bought a 
real enameled toilet seat for the privy; he cleaned out his 
cistern, in which he found a score of dead mice; he fenced 
his yard. 

Curt came one day. "I got an idea/ 7 he said. "Why don't 
you advertise?" 

"What's that?" Joe said. 

"Like in a paper. Say you're a single man wants to 
marry. God darn it, Joe, you'll have more women after you 
than you can throw a binder at" 

Joe's eyes opened wide., "What women?" he said. 
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"All kinds. You know how many women there is in this 
world? Hundreds of millions. There are places in this 
country where they pay men to marry them/' 

"I never knowed that/' Joe said. 

"It's the Saint David truth. Now me, I aim to advertise. 
I need a wife." 

"How much it cost?" Joe said. 

"Not much. But a good wife, she's worth something, 
ain't she?" 

"She sure is," Joe said. 

The next day with Curt's help Joe wrote an advertisement 
and sent it to a valley newspaper. It said: 

WANTED: a wife. Must be good looking and neat. 
I got 160 acres good land, a new house built, I have 
blue eyes and am six feet tall. 

Joe Burt, Antelope, Idaho 

"When they write/' Curt said, "why, you just take your 
pick." 

Joe had a vision of a thousand women marching to his 
door. He was so excited that he could not work, but sat 
on his doorstep, waiting for the mail; and when he saw 
it coming he walked down the road to meet it. Every day 
he expected a bushel of letters, but a week passed and only 
three came. Unable to read them, he took them to Curt. 

"Here's three women want to marry me," Joe said 
proudly. 

"Ill be darned/" said Curt He opened the first of the 
letters. It said: 

Dear Joe y I'll marry you if you got that much land 
and it's good land and you'll give me half it Am 
forty years old and a widow and I have got gray eyes 
and four kids. 
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"Gray eyes? I don't want her/' Joe said. 

"She's too danged old anyway/" Curt said. He opened 
another letter and stared at it "This is from her too. It 
says, 'Dear Joe, if you mean business come down to Ririe 
and Fll meet you there. I'm ready to marry any time/ " 

"You mean that's from her too?" Joe asked 

"Yes. They're both signed Mabel Reber." 

"Read the other V Joe said. 

"This one says Well, blister my ass if this one isn't 

from her too!" 

"You mean " 

"The same old widow. This one says she forgot to say 
when to meet her. She'll meet you next Sunday at four 
o'clock" 

"That all it says?" 

"That's ever last thing." 

"What you say her name is?" 

"Mabel Reber." 

"I don't know her/' Joe said. "I don't know no Mabels." 

"She's sure in a big hurry. That woman's in love with 
you, Joe, as sure as mittens." 

"It sounds like it," Joe said. He looked at the three 
letters. He took them in his big hands and turned them 
over and over, trying to read them. 

"Yep, she sure loves you," Curt said. "Look at all these- 
here kisses she sent." Joe looked at the crosses and tried to 
count them. He counted to four and stopped and counted 
to four again. 

"How many is there?" 

"About twenty. That's a lot of kisses." 

When Joe decided that Mabel Reber was too old for him, 
Curt said the thing to do was to write to a marriage bureau. 
There were a lot of them, he said, and back East there 
were thousands of beautiful women just dying to get 
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married. He had been on a Mormon mission back there, 
and the girls had chased him all the way from North 
Carolina into Kentucky. 

foe gave a photograph and five dollars to Curt, and Curt 
sent them to a marriage bureau. Soon there came to Joe's 
mailbox a booklet from whose pages a hundred women 
smiled at him. For hours }oe stared at them, trying to 
make up his mind which one to take as his wife. Then he 
went to Curt, and Curt read what was printed under the 
names. 

"Here's one to take all the sap out of you. Listen. 1 
am twenty-four and have black eyes and hair. I have no 
money, but people say I am good-looking and easy to get 
along with. I love the outdoors and would like to marry a 
man in the Far West/ " 

"Wait a minute," said Joe. "Is this the Far West?" 

"Not as far as California but it's far enough." 

"Read some more about her," Joe said. 

"Well, it says she weighs one hundred and eighteen and 
is five feet four inches tall and religious. It's good for a 
man to have a religious wife. She likes a farm, it says, and 
mountain air and will be good to the man who loves her." 

"Read some more." 

"That's all it says." 

"I guess she's all right/' Joe said. He seized the booklet 
and stared at a dark and vivacious face. He tried to read 
and gave up. "How do I marry her?" 

"Well, you have to write to her first and make some love. 
Send her a picture and make some more love. Then send 
her the money to come on." 

"Where she live?" asked Joe, still looking at the face. 

"Ohio, it says," 

"Won't it cost a wad to bring her out here?" 
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"A good wife, Joe, is worth paying for. That's how I 
see it" 

Joe sent a photograph to Bernice Tanner of Akron, and 
with Curfs help he wrote letters telling Bernice about the 
mountains here, the air, the new house. Feverishly Joe 
waited for a reply, and when one came he ran with it all 
the way to Curt's house. 

" 'Dear Joe/ it says, 1 was glad to hear from you. I've 
always wanted to go out West If Idaho is as beautiful as 
you say, I know Fd love it. I don't like big cities.' Well, 
she says to write again." 

"Is that all she wrote?" asked Joe, disappointed. 

"Dang it, Joe, you got to make some more love." 

Joe dictated furious love, and Curt pretended to put it all 
down. Joe said he loved black eyes and a religious woman. 
He would love her like sixty. He wanted to marry her right 
soon. He told Curt to send a lot of kisses. 

"Is them kisses you're makun?" 

"Sure. A big X like that is a big kiss and a little x is a 
little kiss." 

"Make them all big," Joe said. 

Bernice's next letter was a little warmer. It spoke of her 
people and of her two years in a high school, and it closed 
with love. Her third letter told him that she was good- 
looking; her fourth sent him kisses. 

"Howll I marry her?" Joe said. 

"Dang it, Joe, you have to propose now." Joe proposed 
in his next letter, and Bernice replied that she would come 
if he would send the fare. 

"How much is that?" 

About a hundred dollars, Curt said. Wasn't a good wife 
worth a hundred? Some cows cost that much. 

Joe borrowed a hundred dollars, gave the money to Curt, 
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then paced his house and waited. He carried Bernice's 
photograph with him to work, slept with it under his pillow, 
and on awaking sat in his underwear and looked at it for 
half an hour. 

One day he rode to Idaho Falls with Curt in Curfs car 
and thought he would faint when he saw Bernice step off 
the train. She looked at Joe first, then at Curt, and then 
went shyly to Curt and offered her hand. Curt led her to 
the automobile and she entered the front seat with him. 
Sulking and furious, Joe took the rear seat and stared at 
the back of her head, or at her left cheek when she turned 
to smile at Curt Not once in the thirty-mile journey did 
she speak to him or turn to look at him. When they came 
to Curt's yard Joe left the car in haste, and when Bernice 
stepped down from it he was there to face her, his big face 
twitching with anger and woe. But she slipped aside and 
away from him and turned to Curt. 

"He's a neighbor," said Curt, "who lives up the crick a 
ways. Come on/ 7 He took Bernice's arm and led her to the 
house, while Joe looked at their backs, with wrath gather- 
ing in him like a storm. He stood like a man with his feet 
tied, until Curt came out 

"Want me to take you home?" Curt asked. 

"Damn you, I want my wife." 

"Now listen," Curt said. "Just leave her here to rest. 
You ain't married yet." 

"We'll get married today/' said Joe, scowling at him. 

"Dang it, man, be reasonable. She's all tuckered out. 
You should let her get used to things a little." 

Joe looked at the house. "Tomorrow then," he said. 

He went home, full of rage and suspicion, but an hour 
later he was walking around in his house, asking himself, 
Will Bernice like this? Will she like that? He opened and 
closed doors, tried the windows, swept a spider web from a 
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corner, and went out to try the privy seat. He sat on the 
bed and gazed at her photograph. This night he didn't 
sleep at all, and a little after dawn he was at Curt's house. 
Cort had seen him coining and had left the house to meet 
him. 

"I guess she's rested now/' Joe said. 

"No, Joe, she ain't She's plumb tuckered out That 
was a long train ride out here." 

"When do I marry her?" asked Joe, glaring at Curt. 

"She's awful tired, Joe. Let her rest up." 

Joe felt miserable. He felt that he was being tricked but 
he could think of nothing to do about it He wanted to 
be alone with Bernice. He wanted to ask her if she was 
tired. 

"Where is she now?" 

"She's still asleep. I tell you she's all tuckered out." 

"Is your ma in there?" 

"Of course." 

Joe stared at Curt, wondering if he had slept with 
Bernice. "How long you want she should rest?" 

"A few days. She looks tough, Joe." 

"She looked all right yesterday," Joe said. 

He drew his big hands into fists. He turned away, blind 
with grief and rage, and walked slowly back to his house. 
The next day he went again, but Curt said Bernice was 
still tired. Furious, Joe refused to go the third day, but the 
morning of the fourth day he hammered on the door. 
Mrs. Obbing opened it She was a huge aggressive woman 
and when she looked at Joe his rage died. 

"What you want?" she asked. 

"My wife." 

"Your wife! What on earth do you mean?" 

"Bernice," Joe said. "I come for her." 
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"Bernice? She ain't your wife, you big simpleton. She's 
Curt's wife." 

Joe stared at her, his mouth open, his blue eyes bugging 
with amazement. It took him a few moments to understand 
this. Then he pushed Mrs. Obbing aside and entered the 
house. 

"I want my wife," he said, looking round him. 

Mrs. Obbing sank to a chair and began to laugh. "You 
big simple lubber," she said. "Did you think Bernice 
intended to marry you?" 

"Where is she?" Joe asked, still looking round him. He 
went to the kitchen. He went to the bedroom and looked 
in. "Where is she?" 

"You better run along," said Mrs. Obbing. "They went 
to Salt Lake, they're married now." 

"I want my wife/' Joe said, looking at Mrs. Obbing's 
mirthful face. 

"You better run along now," Mrs. Obbing said. 

Joe left the house and slowly he went up the road. He 
entered his home and sat on the bed, trying to understand. 
He looked at the photograph of Bernice. All day he sat in 
his house and brooded; and all night day after day, night 
after night, trying to understand. Under his grief he sank 
like a child, for his grief was a child's grief. He began to 
hate the house and soon hated it with such intensity that 
he left it and went to the bam, taking food and bedding 
with him. In the bam he would peer out at the house, 
troubled by its presence, its silence and emptiness. He 
didn't understand it or why he had spent money for it. 
He became a little afraid of it One dark night he peered 
out at it a long while and then slunk over and entered it, 
tiptoeing softly from room to room. He looked at the 
cupboards, at the empty closet, at the three names on the 
bedroom wall. All the while fury and pain were building in 
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him, and at last; blubbering with rage and grief, he ran to 

the barn and fetched a big forkful of hay. He fetched 

another and another, until he had hay all around the house. 

Then he set fire to the hay and burned the house down. 
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The days passed and the Sun waxed In power, and before long 
there was the smell of new life, as the Mother, again ferti- 
lized in her depths, prepared for her millions of children 
who would feed at her breast The pine and the cedar shed 
the brown color of their winter sickness, and the oak and 
the fig and olive, though still unclothed, budded at their 
tips. Then the first flowers appeared, ushering in the season 
of joy. 

In the people the same wonderful magic was at work, 
the same quickening of the pulse and the deeper breath. 
There was in them the same yearning to open and bloom. 
It was exquisite happiness just to be alive, to laugh, to 
sing, to wooand to observe how their god reddened with 
power and scattered all darkness before him, for again he 
had triumphed over evil. Until the summer solstice he 
would be the Unconquerable. Until then his people could 
rejoice and feel secure. Some day he would obliterate all 
darkness, and his people would live in a paradise of eternal 
growth, free of trouble and disease, and free, Yescha had 
said, of death. There would be no pain then. There would 
be no growing old. 

Spring was a time of magic. Magic was in the trees, the 
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running water, the birds and beasts. It was In the people. 
This was the season when the Father mated with the 
Mother, and beasts and birds with one another. Everything 
trembled with the joy of waking. It was the season of tender- 
ness. Tenderness softened the most hostile wife and led her 
to her husband's bed. It turned the thoughts of pregnant 
women inward to their unborn child. It had taken Narda 
again and again to the grove of the gods, where she gathered 
flowers and breathed the sorcerous smells while gazing at 
the sweetness of things reborn. 

She had known that Rabi was also going to the grove, 
but many days passed before she put herself in his way. 
Like one waiting for a hunger to mature and ripen, she 
kept out of sight, though she saw him often; and not until 
flowers were blooming everywhere and trees were opening 
in the glory of leaf did she come within his view. He was 
startled and for a moment looked gawky and speechless, 
but then he smiled, as though she were something that he 
had forgotten and now found it pleasant to remember. 
Sensing that he was glad to see her, Narda advanced and 
stood before him as a beautiful woman in the springtime 
of the year. Their gaze had met, and the meaning in her 
eyes he had read quickly, as men will in this season. He 
glanced at her mouth and again told himself that what 
life lacked in beauty this woman seemed able to give with 
art. Turning away, he said: 

"See how the oak tree has filled with life!" 

"And the willow!" 

"Have you seen the tulip?" 

"Yes but have you seen how red the blood is in the 
anemone? It is like the poppy, but there are no poppies 
now." 

"There will be poppies later." 

There was a moment of silence. To break it off before 
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it became strained, Narda looked up and said, "See the 
strength of our Almighty One." 

"He is very strong," Rabi said. 

"And see how the Mother has opened to him!" 

"Yes," said Rabi, and sighed. "Beauty is youth and youth 
is beauty, but we grow old and we die." 

"Our Sun grows old but he does not die." 

"He knows the secret of eternal life. By destroying evil, 
he recovers his youth." 

His statement seemed to Narda to be rich with meaning. 
After considering it a moment she said, "Why do we not 
recover our youth?" 

"Because we have not learned how to destroy evil." 

"Is that why we die?" 

"That is why we die." 

"Will we-sometime ?" 

"It may be." 

"You are the oracle of the gods. Do you not know?" 
He frowned, and she knew that she had spoken indiscreetly. 
She knew that today he was devoted to his priestly duties, 
and so she left him and went away by the river, to look in 
moist places there for violets. The next day and the next 
she allowed him to see her, but only in glimpses, as though 
she were a phantom among trees. She was content to wait 
until the grove was a vast and fragrant house, believing 
that he would then come to her, as sunlight came to the 
earth. 

One day he came. Half concealed under a tree, Narda 
had been anointing herself with sweet essences. After 
brushing her hair with her palms until it shone like jewels, 
she had let it fall down her back like an unbound sheaf, 
and on her face she had put magical gums and powders, 
striving to enhance and not to compete with her beauty. To 
her hands and body she had given the same painstaking 
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care, using fragrances not to smother the senses with an 
excess of sweetness but to appeal to the senses with subtle 
hints of the elusive and strange. The smell of her was the 
odor of spring, with the breath of the first flowers, a touch of 
juniper, of saffron and crocus, of marjoram and myrrh, all 
blended with spikenard on her breasts and the essence of 
lilies on her hair. Before coming to the grove she had 
darkened and thickened her eyelashes with a delicate mix- 
ture of gum and egg white, and had drawn between her 
eyelids a probe dipped in powdered kohl. These things gave 
luster and depth to her eyes. Blessed with health and an 
unblemished skin, she did not need to redden her cheeks 
and lips or to wash her mouth with an aromatic substance 
to sweeten her breath. 

When Rabi approached her she maneuvered the meeting 
so that he came to her against a gentle breeze, and had 
borne upon him her delicious odors. Watching his face, 
she saw it change when the subtle fragrance reached his 
senses: he looked like a man who had been walking in 
sleep through a spring morning and had been suddenly 
awakened. He caught his breath and expanded as he filled 
with the sensuous air. Then he smiled. 

"You smell like the earth," he said. 

"I am the earth," said Narda, and scattered a handful of 
crushed petals. "I am the Mother's daughter." 

For a little while Rabi was content merely to look at her. 
His breathing was slow and deep, and his eyes told her 
that he was absorbing her odors and finding them good. 
At last he said: 

"You are called Narda, for you are the sweet-smelling one, 
whose mother was myrrh, who is the earth." 

"Do I smell like life?" 

"You smell like the Mother, who is the earth, but I 
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smell of fire, for I am called rabi, which is the spring, and 
our Sun is then unconquerable." 

Walking side by side, they turned toward the deeper parts 
of the grove, the one who was fire and the lord of lords, 
and the one who was earth and the mother of the gods. 
When a bird flew up, Narda went on tiptoe, trying to feel 
in her spine the curve of flight, and in her body the strength 
of the oak; but Rabi went on flat heels, sensing the deep 
power under him. 

"I am the earth, which does not climb or fly, but you 
are the goat and the falcon. I lie on my back and am 
covered and am weary; you go above the earth and under 
the earth." 

"You are the Mother, from whom all life comes." 

"But your spirit is the wind and the flame, and what is 
the Mother's spirit?*' 

The Mother's spirit, he told her, was in the shelters 
and havens of earth; it was in the groves and arbors, the 
alcoves and dells, and the places of running water. 

"I am a cow," she said, feeling distaste for the earth- 
bound. "I am the cow that stands on four feet and looks 
down, but you are the hawk that looks up. I am a room in 
the earth that lies open and waits to be filled; but you are 
the fire that rides on the winds. I am the breasts of ripened 
fruit, but without you I turn cold and my fruits fall, for 
you are the warmth that is in all things." 

Rabi was smiling. With an impatient gesture to indi- 
cate that she was the room in the earth, and he the hawk 
wing, she looked at him and burst with merriment; and 
Rabi, catching the spirit of her fun, laughed with her. 

"I am only an emptiness!" she cried, and gasped, and 
was convulsed. With tears drowning her eyes she looked 
at him and said impudently, "What a splendid bull you 
are!" 
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Rabi could not resist her scoffing, that played like a cold 
light over the wonder of things. Like one who all his life 
had stood in prisons, looking out, he gave a cry of joy and 
bent double. When at last he straightened they looked at 
one another, their eyes bathed and overflowing, 

Narda said, "I am the cow!" 

And Rabi said, "I am the bull." 

"I am the Mother." 

"I am the Father." 

"I am the door." 

"I am the pillar beside the door." 

"I am the emptiness." 

"I am the one who fills the emptiness." 

"For I am the house of life " 

"-and I am the staff of life " 

"I am the thing that is broken into " 

"and I am the staff that breaks in." 

"And now, in the time of light and heat and yearning, 
I am the house, waiting for the god to open the door." 

"I am the heat that covers the Mother, I am the rocks 
that press upon the grove, I am, the god who opens the 
door. . . ." 

For she 'was the earth and the womb, the depth, the cave, 
the trench; and he was the sun and the heat, he was the 
Father. She was the fertilized waters in the river, and he 
was the sacred fish in the waters; and she was the grove 
and its nests and its foliage, and he was the serpent in the 
foliage, and the oak and the willow 7 and the staff of cedar; 
and she was the forests of the earth, the mounds, the hill- 
tops, and all the high places, and she was the glens and 
vales and valleys, and she was the rivers and the seas; and 
she was the wide world, fecund and open, with its wells 
and fissures and deep places; and he was the stones in the 
altar, he was the menhir, the obelisk, the horns, and the 
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sun's heat; and he was the rock upon which the church 
would be founded; and she was the ark, and he was the two 
stones in the ark, the urim and thummim, the left side, 
which was woman and darkness, and the right side, which 
was man and the light and the strength; and she was the 
many-breasted goddess, and he was the candlestick with 
seven horns. . . . 

She was the house of life, and her name was beth, mean- 
ing the house, and her name was rachel, meaning the 
ewe, and her name was leah, meaning the cow, and her 
name was eve, meaning the mother of all things; and her 
name would be miriam and mary. And he was the lance 
and the staff and the priests finger, he was petra and peter, 
the rock, and he was adam, who came from the garden 
and the asherah; and he would be logos and the word, and 
the spirit that is the holy ghost . . . 

Narda had sunk to the earth and with both hands was 
clasping it, and after a few moments she said, "I am glad 
to be the earth." 

Observing that her mouth looked like a red flower, and 
that the flower was open, Rabi sank to the earth by her and 
said, like one repeating from memory: 

"I am glad to be the sun." 

She lay on her back, open to him, and he lay at her side; 
and she said: 

"I am the womb, and in the springtime the womb opens/' 

"I am the sun who fills the womb." 

"All winter the Earth has lain barren and cold, waiting 
for the Sun's coming." 

"All winter the Sun has fought against death, for the 
cold is death; but now he is the unconquerable heat and 
the wheel of fire." 

"In the warmth of her season the Earth lies open." 

"And the sun falls in heat on the earth, covering her/* 
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"Oh, I shall feel the heat, I shall be In the heat, I shall 
flower, I shall give birth, out of my emptiness will come 
life, will come the fruits and all the beauty; and I shall be 
like the fig tree and the date palm, swelling, for the seed 
of the quick will grow in me, and out of me the com will 
grow, and all the flowers and fruits. It is good to hunger 
and be filled! Let the Sun press me close, let God come 
deep into me, let him be like the priest's finger in holy 
water. . . ." 

And the Sun poured his heat upon the Mother, and it 
was good; and the earth lay prostrate and open to his 
coming, for it was the spring of the year when the house 
yearned to be filled. It was the time when birds sang their 
hearts out, and every flower was a definition of beauty, 
and the passion in a man's loins was the Sun's heat, and 
a woman's loneliness was the memory of winter. The sun- 
god had risen above darkness, where the grossest evil was 
the eunuch and the barren woman, and above cold, where 
all things were dead. He stood now as one with the Bull 
among the constellations of the creators, who was the impe- 
rator of the life-givers; and he covered the Mother, who 
was the caretaker of life. He was Rabi, who was Helios, 
and he covered Narda, who was the Terra Mater. 

For his name was Shimshon who was Samson who was 
Shamash who was the Sun; and she was Malkath, the 
Mother-goddess, who was Ishtar who was Ashtoreth who 
was Astarte. She was Demeter, goddess of earth and corn, 
who mated with the Sky; she was Hera, who mingled in 
love with Zeus; she was Artemis, the many-breasted, she 
was Aphrodite, she was Venus. And he was Amon-Re, the 
lord of heaven, and he was Surya, and he was Apis, the 
sacred bull, and Khnum, the ram. He was the god of gods, 
the lord of lords, the sun of suns; and he was Aton and 
the Heat-which-is-in-Aton, for in his veins was the Sun's 
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blood. She was the Mother Earth, the Mother of Com, 
and he was Dionysos, whose blood was wine. She was the 
many-breasted Artemis, who was the Moon, for she was a 
goddess whose symbol was the black stone dropped by the 
Father; and his name was Pan whose horns were his rays 
and whose potency lay in his stones. She was Cybele whose 
temples stood on the high places and whose music was 
cymbals; and she was Isis, the bride of Osiris, and so inti- 
mate was the union of earth and sun that she was his wife 
and his sister, and he was her husband and her brother. 
He would also be Ellil, the earth-god, and she would be Sin, 
the moon-god. She had been the moon and she was now 
the earth and she would be the Queen of Heaven and the 
Mother of God; and he would be Phoebus Apollo, the 
golden god of light, who had been many things and was 
now in all things, and was the Bull and the Sun, who would 
be Logos aad the Holy Ghost . . . 
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There was a sudden hush. All heads turned to the door 
and fixed their gaze upon the large and regal frame of 
Bishop Alonzo Jensen, the most famous orator fifty miles 
east or west of Antelope. He came in proudly, briskly, and 
went up the aisle, and Brother Perjy followed, almost 
trotting, but dignified too, in his small ineffectual way. 
When Jensen came to the rostrum he looked round him. 
He saw the casket with a few flowers laid upon it; and 
just beyond it a grieving woman with three small children 
at her side. Then he went up the three wooden steps and 
Perry followed and they stood together and talked. The 
bishop's gaze roved over the audience, and he looked like 
one who had preached many a sermon and knew the ways 
of grief and death. He was a little like Daniel Webster, 
with his great brow and his mane of fierce hair and the 
impatient hedges above his eyes. He looked the part, all 
right: every person watching him admitted that Every 
pair of eyes was on him. Every face was grave with wonder 
and awe, for these simple people were remembering that 
Alonzo Jensen, with his booming voice and his knowledge 
of the poets, could preach a sermon that made you feel as 
if you had been to heaven. Strangely, though, he was a 
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profane man, and when angered he had been known to 
roar with sodden and terrifying blasphemy; but he was a 
good man for all that He now looked at the woman be- 
hind the casket and seemed to be paying no attention to 
what Brother Perry was saying. 

"If," Perry was saying, "if you could say some nice things. 

Brother Hilton well, we all have our faults. If " He 

paused and looked up at Jensen, his eyes entreating him 
to be reasonable. "We all have our faults/' he said, gentle 
but insistent "At heart he was a good man " 

"Of course," Jensen murmured, looking at the woman 
behind the casket "Yes, yes, of course." 

"If," Perry said, his face brightening a little, "if you 
could that is, I mean, he liked a certain poem. About a 
sunset and a star," he said. He stared up at Jensen, urging 
him to remember. "About a star?" 

"Yes, yes," said the bishop, coming to himself. "Sunset 
and evening star." He looked at his watch. He looked again 
at the grieving woman behind the casket "Now " 

"If," said Brother Perry, his face comically grave, "if 
you could " 

"Yes, yes," said the bishop impatiently. "Yes indeed, 
Fll put in some good poetry." He glanced again at the 
woman. "The name? . . . Her name, you said?" 

"Her name?" said Perry, whispering. "Oh. She's Sister 
Burke." 

"Oh, Burke, yes. Well now, let's begin." 

During the prayer, and during the singing of a Mormon 
hymn, Bishop Jensen sat back with arms folded, head 
raised, thinking. It was, he reflected, no exaggeration to say 
that he had preached a thousand sermons from end to end 
of Idaho, and a few in Utah as well. Death was a terrible 
thing, of course he glanced again at the casket yes, to 
be sure, but a good sermon could take the sting out 
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of it A really Ene sermon could almost make the living 
wish they were dead. He looked beyond the casket at at 
well, he thought impatiently, at Sister Burke, of course, 
who was staring at him with wet hopeful eyes. She was a 
handsome woman, he decided, observing her soft cheeks; 
not more than thirty surely, and still girlish in her figure. 
Ah well, he would heap oratory upon her grief and she 
would feel better then. She would remember that death 
was a part of God's inscrutable plan and she would return 
to her to her widowhood with new strength. To do this 
for persons when grief had overtaken them was the noblest 
work a man could do. Death brought despair, and he came 
after, bringing courage: he was death's great and implacable 
enemy, dismissing the dust to its small dark refuge yes, 
she was a lovely woman and hardly more than twenty-five. 
He would preach a splendid sermon for her. He folded his 
arms and waited. 

When he rose to speak and looked down into the hushed 
faces of these, his brothers and sisters in the latter- 
day ministry of Jesus, he knew that this sermon was to be 
one of his greatest. He had had larger and more distin- 
guished audiences, but there was a simple earnestness here 
that demanded the best of what a man could give. He 
cleared his voice. 

"Brothers and sisters," he said, and his voice, he thought, 
had that fine resonant timbre, that vibrancy of hope and 
faith, which it did not always have, "we are met again in 
this vale of suffering at the bier of a loved one whom God 
in His infinite wisdom has taken away. He has taken from 
us this time not an innocent child, playing through the 
happy hours at its mother's knee; not an old man who has 
fulfilled his mission of labor and love; nor yet one who 
suffered through years of sickness. No, no. The one whom 
the Almighty has taken from his home and fireside, from 
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the bosom of his family and work and dreams, is a young 
man in the flush of youth/' 

At this point he paused a moment He decided that he 
was doing very well. Never had the inevitable word come 
with more nimble dignity to his tongue. He leaned forward 
a little, and his voice when he spoke again was gently 
tragic, but full-toned, like a minor chord from a great organ. 

"This man, still young, this man with wife and children, 
dreams and courage and faith, has gone. We can see him, 
his tender glance on his wife, his sportive goodbyes to his 
children, running across the yard after him, clinging to his 
hands" 

From far back in the hall there was a stifled, lewd snicker. 
The bishop raised his great head as though listening, but 
the tearful face of Sister Burke, and the sober eyes of the 
three small children, reassured him. 

"There was," he resumed, "no intimation of tragedy 
then. But with the dramatic intensity of an earthquake, 
the suddenness of a thunderclap, there was another man 
against the sky. Again there was sunset and evening star." 

His clenched right hand came down on the altar, and 
his voice, in rolling organ overtones, seemed to walk from' 
word to word. "It is not courage to give way to grief when. 
this deathless soul, freed of its craven vessel, is restored to 
that magnificent home where it resumes its slow but in- 
exorable pilgrimage to godhood! My brothers and sisters" 
his voice came down from the impassioned altitudes "we 
do not keep His commandments when, in the small 
desolation of our grief, we forget that higher and holier 
purpose for which each of us was created. This life here is 
only a purgatory that leads to the shining ones. We must 
understand," he said, and his voice was now a dramatic 
whisper that carried clearly to the farthest ear, "we must 
understand that the death of our loved ones was ordained 
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ages and ages agothat it Is all a part of the divine plan." 

He paused. Then with the sudden change in tone and 
intensity which electrified those who heard him he spread 
both palms before him. "If 'and his voice was awful now 
in its deep humility "if in the pathetic smallness of our 
minds we fail to understand, if we give way to the heresy 
of doubt and despair, there is one truth we can always 
grasp and remember. You in this Antelope country will 
remember Brother Burke as generous of heart, loyal to his 
country, devoted to hi$ God a man whose ways inspired 
those " 

There was another snicker, insolent and lewd. The 
bishop hesitated and frowned. He told himself, quickly, 
almost angrily, that this would never do. For a moment 
he had lost his impassioned rhetoric, and the certainties, 
and had fallen into lie lean, underfed prose of most speakers. 
He shook himself and brought a big hand down to the 
altar. 

"When," he said, and the sudden power of his voice 
startled every person listening, "when a person departs this 
brief and fevered life, he still lives in the purged and 
shining splendor of memory! His nobility, his faith are 
added to ours! We take increased strength from those who 
have gone! What we remember of them becomes a part 
of what we think of ourselves!" That, he told himself, was 
better. That last statement was so good that he would 
have to remember it and use it again. "And so this man, 
our brother and friend, this Brother Burke has been 
called " 

There was an explosive, anguished snort There was in 
a few throats a chuckle of lewd glee that rose to a wild 
whinny, then was sucked down and strangled in silence. 
The bishop looked far back, seeking those anonymous 
throats. He looked at the woman behind the casket and 
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would have sworn that he saw in her eyes something like 
amazement. He wondered darkly and angrily about her. 
Brother Perry rose behind him and came to his side. 

"There is no death and Brother Burke is not dead! He- 
he " He broke off 7 dismayed. There had been a giggle, 

and then another, shrill and insistent. There had been a 
choking snort. He became aware that a man in the second 
row was looking at him with fascinated astonishment. He 
became aware of Brother Perry at his side, pawing at him 
and whispering. 

Turning impatiently, he said, "Whaf s the matter?" 

Brother Perry had a world of consternation in his face. 
-It's " he croaked. 

"It's what?" The bishop felt angry now, and he looked 
angry. 

"If s I mean, Brother Burke, he's down there looking 

at you." In a tortured whisper Perry said, "It's not kiml" 

"Huh?" said Bishop Jensen, astounded. 

"I told you!" Perry whispered sadly, shaking his head, 
almost weeping. "I told you it was Brother Hilton!" 

"Ahh!" said the bishop as if he had been stabbed. He 
looked down at the casket and at the amazed woman sitting 
behind it; at the three solemn children; at the flabbergasted 
man in the second row. He looked at men far back, snicker- 
ing. He was furious. Then in a voice terrifying in its rage 
he thundered a question that was to become a legend in 
Mormondom: "Who in hell is dead around here, anyhow?" 

For a long moment nobody moved or made a sound. 
Then there was a lone giggle, followed after an instant by 
a stifled snicker, suddenly choked off. These came from far 
back in the hall and were followed by silence, until a young 
man turned convulsively in his seat and clutched his belly 
and doubled over, his face red and agonized with suppressed 
joy. Heads turned to look at him. Then, while everyone 
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waited, as though for the sky to fall or the earth to open, 
the laughter broke and poured out of the man in loud 
tortured bawling, and he collapsed forward. He sat up at 
once, struggling convulsively; sucked his breath in in a 
furious gasp; and fell forward again with a wild whooping 
sound. He rose again, his eyes bursting from his skull; sat 
for a moment with his breath hissing; and fell double again 
with a terrifying blast. 

Others, looking at him, were touched off. There was a 
giggle here, a snicker or a cough there. Then the young 
man got to his feet, clasping his stomach and striving to 
bury his laughter; suddenly roared as if he were being 
branded; fetched up in a drowning gasp of breath and a 
moan; and made for the open door. He went staggering, 
doubled half over, and hurled himself outside; and a mo- 
ment later there came the sound of him, as though he had 
blown to pieces. 

The eyes and faces of those who remained recorded the 
storm that was gathering in them. From a woman came a 
hysterical hiccough; from a huge man with a sober sun- 
baked face, a prodigious snort. His face grimacing with 
torture, he looked at the door through which the man had 
vanished; erupted again; looked round him a moment with 
a strange grin; and then let it all out of him in a deafening 
outpouring of grief and anger and terror. He rose too and 
staggered from the hall. People looked at his broad back 
as he went, or looked at the bishop, still standing there 
like a man of stone. There was now a growing, spreading 
contagion that moved hands in aimless gestures; twitched 
in lips and cheeks; sucked the breath in. Then the storm 
broke. A third man rose, his neck and ears like fire; a 
fourth and fifth, to stagger out Then the whole congrega- 
tion rose and poured in violent haste through the doorway. 

Outside, a few moments later, there was the wildest orgy 
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the Antelope country had ever known. It was catharsis 
in laughter that roared and surged in an ancient and age- 
less compulsion toward joy and fellowship. Men staggered 
around and threshed at the air; sought their enemies and 
rocked them with great wild slaps on their shoulders; or 
embraced, friend and foe, their flushed red faces drunk with 
emotion, their eyes blind. Men flung themselves to the 
earth and hugged it, clutched at it and howled, or rolled 
over and over, as if bedding themselves in the eternal; and 
then got to their feet and reeled helplessly. Women who 
had not spoken to one another in years now stood side by 
side, hands touching, and smiled with weeping eyes at 
their men. Allie Burke, sister of the shrunken good-for- 
nothing old bachelor who was dead, shook with soundless 
wonder, her hands gripped white around her knees. 

"Ho-ho-hol" a man shrieked, then doubled over and 
sank slowly to the earth, and lay there, snorting in the 
dust. He rolled over on his back and spread arms and legs, 
as though to be spiked to the ground. For a few moments 
he breathed deeply, like a toad on a window sill, and then 
yelped and got to his feet. Another man, long his enemy, 
staggered up and pushed him and the two fell exhausted, 
and then lay on one another's arms. They bellowed with 
joy; they reached over and patted one another's cheeks; and 
men watching them stumbled about, whooping, their eyes 
streaming. 

One of the two men sat up and roared, "Who in hell" 
but was unable to go on; fought to get his breath and then 
gasped, "is dead around here"; staggered up and went 
round and round, choked and undone, and at last finished 
in a triumphant spasm, "anyhow!" 

"Anyhow!" another cried. 

"Who in hellis dead anyhow!" 

The laughter burst again, loud and deep, and men fell 
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against one another for support, and stood propped and 
shaking, their eyes looking through tears back into the 

eternities, their souls triumphant over the irrelevance o 
death. . . . 
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VARDIS FISHER 

Few American writers have as profound 
a knowledge of the American West its 
past and its present as Vardis Fisher. 
He was born in Idaho's Snake River 
country and, because his family lived so 
far from frontier "civilisation/* lie did not 
attend school until nearly in Ills teens. 
Instead, he studied the less academic 
but no less important subjects of river- 
boating, hunting, trapping, and tracking, 
to become a wise and experienced out- 
doorsman. A novelist v, ith thirty books to 
his credit, Mr. Fisher has put ii;,*> tre- 
mendous knowledge oi i- V>s* t J elec- 
tive use in such me.i ornb f i beatselirri * 
Children of God, ^emm ; ian and his re- 
cent Tale of Valor. The wt, r remarkable 
historical novel about the Lewis pnd 
Clark Expedition, was the result of veais 
of painstaking research , part of w\i j;i 1^: . 
Fisher conducted "in person" as he jour- 
neyed from Astoria, on the Pacific coast. 
to Omaha, Nebraska, along Lewis" < iid 
Clark's original route. 

He now lives in Hagerrrnoi, Idaho. 
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